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WOMEN’S SILK 
SAILORS 


$18 


These Sailors in black and col- 
ors formerly sold at $22.00, 
$25.00 and $28.00. 


ALL DUNLAP WOMEN’S 
WEAR REDUCED 


25 PER CENT 


Coat Wraps, Trimmed Millin- 
ery, Sport Coats, Sport Hats 
and Scarfs. 








NoC.O.D.’s NoCredits No Approvals 
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431 FIFTH AVENUE 180 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 38th and 39th Streets Between 22nd and 23rd Streets 


16 AND 18 MAIDEN LANE 


Between Broadway and Nassau 
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OUR CENTENARY SALE 


will close on December 3 Ist, the time when our January reductions 
customarily go into effect. We have therefore decided to combine 


For the Final 5 Days 


in addition to the present substantial reductions which the Centenary 
Sale offers, will be added further reductions which we ordinarily 
make in January. 
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FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 


FOR 


THE SOUTHERN TRIP 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness | 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 





Are You 
Worn Out 
at Night? 


Then you should try wearing 
Cantilever Shoes. They distrib 
ute the weight so easily, support 
the arch so effectively, are so com 
fortable and so restful—that you 
will finish the day as fresh as you 
started it. 

Much of the weariness that we 
attribute to overwork, is in real 
ity the result of ill fitting foot 
wear. Shees which cramp th: 
arch muscles and distort the foot 
cause strain and nervous fatigue 
But in contrast, Cantilevers 
which lighten the work of th« 
arch and allow the foot perfect 
freedom, increase your health and 
energy instead of taxing it. 
Cantilevers have a_ flexibl 
shank that adapts itself to each position of the foot, permitting the 
| foot muscles to exercise and grow strong. The under-arch sole 
can be drawn up, by pulling the laces, to fit the instep at every 
k ' } point and provide restful support. The natural sole line encourages 
It protects the mattress and adds to its life.. Made correct carriage. 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- | Good looking, trim, of fine leathers. Widths from AAAAA to E. 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Excelsior wirrss Protector | 


which really solves this vexing problem | 





You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
| Cantilever Shoe Shop, 414 Fulton St., (5th floor), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad | Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago 
° Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. | Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C. & Baltimore. 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, 
15 LAIGHT STREET. -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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The Present Moment 


1 HIS is for those who think they don’t believe in Christmas. 

It is the voice of the many who do believe but have no time 
to stop and explain why because they are so busy tying tinsel on 
the Christmas trees bought at the public market after commercial 
axes had bespoiled the forests to cut them. If the people who 
beli-ve could stop long enough, stop running to the post-office to 
buy more stamps to send out scarlet-ribboned packages to people 
wh are buying stamps to send scarlet-ribboned packages back 
to taem; if they could stop going round and round with lists and 
list. of names and more stamps and more stamps and more 
ribbons and more ribbons, they would say that what they have 
faith in isn’t Santa Claus and mince pie and shopping early and 
shopping late until gray-faced salesgirls drop in the aisles behind 
their counters; but it is the hope of the perennial rebirth of love. 
It is a yearning wish that somewhere, however obscurely, how- 
ever hated and hunted and crucified of its own age, there will 
be a constant renewal of a better life and a more abundant one. 
And so, if they had any eloquence at all, they would say to those 
who don’t believe in Christmas that their unbelief is unconvinc- 
It is too negative to stand out against the positive currents 


ing 
Wherever men have 


that have kept joy alive for generations. 
grouped themselves together, they have met the year turning 
from darkness to meet the returning sun, with feasts of light and 
joy. No matter whether it is the women of Tammuz drying 
their eyes after weeping for Adonis, or east side children snatch- 
ing oranges off a settlement Christmas tree, they have all echoed 
a universal, recurrent, perennial thrill—the thrill of a world glad 
again and of people glad together. And saying it together has 
brought good will to men. The Saturnalians made all men equal. 
The Provencals killed all enmities over their Yule Log. Peace 
on Earth was said in Rome when the gates of war were shut at 
the turn of every year. It was said on the fields of Bethlehem, 
and plain men thought the angels sang it. And it is being said 
tight now in 1920. Not very loud, perhaps, no louder than if it 
came out of a manger. But mothers are saying it and brave 
men who saw war on battle-fields and want never to see it again, 
are saying it. And spokesmen from little oppressed nations are 
crying it loudly and bitterly to meet the opposition of a few who, 
calling themselves statesmen, cannot hear such humble voices. 
Profiteers may a little longer call for a massacre of the infant, 
Peace. On all the main streets of the world, people are still too 
busy selling sausages and going to movies and chewing gum and 
looking at “ the bronze hound dogs on the public square of Kala- 
mazoo,” to know anything at all about young Peace in the ox’s 
stall. They are listening to the bands jazz “ Hark the herald 
angels sing.” Yet presently even they will hear what it is the 
angels are singing. And when they hear they will join in the 


chorus. 


twine the country over will undoubtedly react with keen 
attention to the forecast of the dawn of a new coopera- 
tion between men and women in the solution of problems of 


government made by President-elect Harding in a recent Marion 
conference. Just how far opportunity for that cooperation will 
be extended by the party about to be in power remains 


to be 
seen. So far neither Democrats nor Republicans have in good 
faith insured woman’s effective cooperation in government or in 
party council. Heretofore, as non-voters, women could not 
expect, and certainly have never had, any save the rarest chance 
to participate in governmental administration. As voters they 
witnessed this year a great many political flourishes in their 
honor, empty flourishes for the most part, that got them exactly 
nowhere in party council. It is not along such faintly graven 
lines of recognition that the voters need look for what Senator 
Harding names as “a wider and deeper sympathy, understand- 
ing and cooperation between the two sexes, that will go far in 
enabling the community to cope with questions of social justice.” 
If there is to be real cooperation, there must be a real sharing 
with women of the authoritative word in the government of the 


country and in the councils of the party. 


OCIETY’S supreme demand on women has ever been mother- 
hood. It goes on record in every conceivable form of 
expression to make that demand articulate and resistless. It 
quotes the Bible to prove it, it preaches, argues and writes, 
produces rhythmically recurrent magazine covers showing the 
influential cherubic child, all in careful reminder to woman of 
what her country expects of her. Until very recently Society 
did not, however, admit for a moment that to take woman’s 
child-bearing function as a social asset implied a social liability 
to women. In group formation while arguing that woman had 
a supreme obligation to the group in the matter of producing 
children, we have as sharply argued that the group owed her 
nothing back for her children. That liability was to be left to 
some one man. If he failed her, God help her. She must bear 
the children and be wage-earner for them as well. 
that the bearing of children was a vital public concern, Society 
has been just as insistent that the proper maintenance of children 
was a private matter. Has, in fact, always been shocked, by way 
of a beginning, at propositions to make the relief of mothers and 
the welfare of children a public liability. The educating of 
children, the feeding of hungry children while they were being 
educated, public schools, free school lunches, the school nurse, 
mothers’ pensions have all in their turn been sedulously com- 
bated, and most combatted, of course, by people who most 
preached woman’s child-bearing duty. It reads, therefore, like 
a leaf from the book of the future when Senator Harding sets 
forth that, “ We will find means of conferring upon women, even 
though they serve as industrial producers, the great happiness 
and we will preserve to 


Insistent 


and the supreme duty of motherhood; 
them the blessed privilege of tending, rearing and wisely forming 
the characters and individualities of their children. We will 
devise means to insure to women equality of opportunity and 
compensation in whatever field of activity they may engage.” 
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A MENDED to its advantage by giving the Children’s Bu- 
reau the full administration of the law and ensuring no 
encroachment on the powers of state health authorities by fed- 
eral authorities ; to its disadvantage, by cutting the appropriation 
and limiting the scope of the work, the Sheppard bill for the 
public protection of maternity and infancy passed the Senate 
after three days’ debate on Saturday, December 18. The case 
for the bill was sustained by Senator Sheppard, of Texas, who 
introduced it, and Senator France, of Maryland, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine, which 
gave a unanimously favorable report last June. It passed by viva 
voce vote, with few noes, so it is not possible to give credit to all 
its supporters, but Senators Pittman of Nevada, Walsh of Mon- 
tana, Ransdell of Louisiana and Simmons of North Carolina 
gave noble support from the floor. Seven men attacked it and 
at one time it looked as if five of these were starting a filibuster, 
but this proved a false alarm. Senator Smoot, of Utah, gave 
his strong support, and the passage, early in the third day, of his 
amendment, giving full administrative power to the Children’s 
Bureau, instead of to a Federal Board, as in the original bill, 
marked the point where general opposition for purposes of delay 
ended and the bona fide consideration of amendments prepara- 
tory to the vote on the bill itself began. The opposition, small 
in number though it was, could be identified with no one locality, 
but represented the South, the North and the West, some of its 
representatives even coming from the older suffrage states. The 
line of opposition was all too familiar, states’ rights and the 
necessity of holding down expenditures being made the occasion 
of eloquent speeches which covered a wide range, even taking in 
the method of amending the United States Constitution—“ able 
speeches,” as Senator Pittman called them, “ not on the subject 
before the Senate.” 


Sew states’ rights argument in its practical aspect was met 
by amendments both in special provisions and in the word- 
ing throughout which did away with any possibility of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and its advisory committee encroaching in any 
way on the sovereign powers of state authorities. In its gen- 
eral aspects it was met by both Senator Pittman and Senator 
France, who maintained that in respect to such problems as 
public health and illiteracy one unprogressive state can hold back 
its progressive neighbors and that these problems were of such 
scope and of such fundamental importance that they could only 
be met by the Federal government extending a helping hand to 
all the states. Senator Ransdell of Louisiana held that since the 
United States has already assumed the responsibility of helping 
the states build roads it should be granted equal powers and re- 
sponsibility in respect to helping the states bring healthy chil- 
dren into the world. The extravagant appropriations argument, 
advanced by men who had apparently no realization of how 
infinitesimal a proportion of government expenditures this bill 
called for, was answered pointedly by Senator Pittman, who 
pointed out that the government was appropriating $400,000,000 
to the army and that the small percentage of this amount which 
would be required by this bill could be taken from this four hun- 
dred millions without the army feeling the pinch. Senator Pitt- 
man held that the bill represented a purpose than which there 
was “none higher which we deal with in this body” and that 
“ the last place for economy is where it affects the lives of women 
and children,” and Senator France maintained that such use 
of money was “ not an expenditure but an investment,” and that 
such measures as this are always opposed by a false economy 
argument, “while millions and millions are thrown away by 
votes of senators on this floor for purposes unjustifiable and prob- 
ably unconstitutional, and no accounting asked.” Nevertheless 


the advocates of economy had their effect and though the original 
suggestion that the appropriation should be cut seventy-five per 
cent was not adopted, an amendment was passed substituting for 
the original provisions, which would have set a permanent maxi- 
mum after a certain number of years of $4,000,000, a permanent 
annual appropriation of $1,480,000. For a time before Senator 
Smoot’s amendment was passed debate centered on the rel:tive 
claims of the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service as 
administrators of the act. An amendment to substitute the !’ub- 
lic Health Service was lost, the argument of Senator Ran-dell 
prevailing to the effect that as no medical dictation was con'em- 
plated by the bill its administration by a medical body was not 
necessary or desirable. The most serious of the amendm nts 
actually passed was that which deleted the words “ the prov’ -ion 
of medical and nursing care for mothers and infants at hom. or 
at a hospital when necessary ” from Section 8, which desc: bes 
the work contemplated by the act, and limited the scope oi the 
work to “the provision of instruction in the hygiene of m: ‘er- 
nity and infancy through public-health nurses, consultation «en- 
ters, and other suitable methods.” One grievance of the op} si- 


tion was not without its cheering message to the women. ~ his 
was the bitter complaints of some men at the pressure the wo en 
voters were bringing to bear. ‘“‘ Many will support the bill,” -aid 


one man,” on account of the votes of 30 or 40 women’s or-an- 
izations.” He told of the stacks of appeals from women brought 
by each mail and he prophesied that it would end by “ our lezis- 
lating no longer as senators but as delegates of the voters.” 


ae HAT practically all experienced politicians said was im- 

° possible has been accomplished in the passage by the 
Senate of the Sheppard-Towner Bill. It is significant that only 
three or four of the opponents of the bill were willing to fight 
openly. Nearly all hostile amendments were defeated, one by a 
record vote of 46 to 7. The League of Women Voters regrets 
the cutting down of the appropriation but is rejoiced over success. 
In some respects the bill is improved by the amendments 
adopted.” 

Maup Woop Park 


The Meeting of Two Great Leaders 


.* is always interesting to see how our neighboring journalists 
do it. But there was very little visible difference between 
the way Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was interviewed in London 
by the Observer's reporter, and the way Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett or Lady Rhondda would be interviewed here. What the 
London press wanted to know from Mrs. Catt was the number 
of women voting at our general elections on November 2; how 
the country felt about the League of Nations, and something 
about the temper of the American public on international ques- 
tions. 

“Mrs. Chapman Catt,” said the Observer, “is a firm believer 
in her country’s good will and desire to do its full duty in help- 
ing to secure and maintain peace in the world. 

“Her friends both in this country and America speak of the 
great brilliancy and wisdom with which for many years she has 
led the suffrage campaign and of the high qualities of statesman- 
ship she possesses. She is a clear and convincing speaker of 
great power. 

“A deeply interesting moment in her visit will be that wien 
she meets Mrs. Henry Fawcett for the first time since 1914, and 
they will congratulate one another on the English and American 
suffrage victories which have been won in the interval.” 
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The two greatest living women leaders among the Anglo 
Saxons met on November 29 at a mass meeting in Central Hall, 
which according to the London dodgers for the occasion, was 
called “‘ to celebrate the enfranchisement of the women of the 
United States and to welcome Mrs. Chapman Catt, who led 
26,000,000 American women to victory.” 

The speakers at the meeting were: Mrs. Catt, herself, Vis- 
countess Astor, M. P., Mrs. Fawcett, J. F., LL.D., Madame de 
Witt Schlumberger of France, Madame Antonia Girardet Vielle 
of Switzerland, Signora D. Margharita Ancona of Italy, and 
Frau A. Schreiber-Krieger, M. P. of Germany. Mrs. Fawcett 
presided. 

The only man speaker was Mr. Alfred Noyes, the poet, “ who 
is one of the great promoters of friendly relations between Eng- 
land and America.” 

The historic incident of the meeting of these famous women 
who had traversed oceans and frontiers and crossed the bitter- 
ness of war years to meet in London for a conference on the 
status of the women of the world, might be summed up in one of 
Mr. Noyes’s own poems, 


“Tf I could sing to Eastland, 
As Westland sings to me, 

I cannot sing to either 

What both will understand; 
And so I go between the two 
And weave a two-fold strand.” 


Board Meeting of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Held in London, November 29 to December 3, inclusive. 


FTER a month’s trip abroad to attend a conference of the 

board of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt returned to America Monday, December 
20th, on the Jmperator. 

She has brought back with her a fund of international observa- 
tions with which she has promised to enrich future pages of the 
Woman Citizen. Subjects of vital interest, such as the housing 
problem as it affects both sides of the sea, international finance, 
will follow in this magazine. Today’s issue contents itself with 
a-brief outline of the actual findings of the Conference itself, and 
is as follows: 


1. As a basis for the business discussions of the Board, re- 
ports were presented upon suffrage conditions in each auxil- 
lary country of the Alliance, and upon the probability of 
early organization of a possible suffrage auxiliary in all other 
countries. 

2. To aid the work in the unenfranchised countries, “ Man- 
dates” were assigned to the enfranchised countries represented 
in London and others will be assigned by correspondence to those 
not so represented. Thus Great Britain will assume responsibil- 
ity for furthering the suffrage work in South Africa, India, Bur- 
mah, Egypt and other British dependencies. Canada will be 
asked to take a mandatary for Newfoundland which has neither 
votes for women nor a known suffrage association. The United 
States of America is requested to assume responsibility for assist- 
ing Cuba, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Panama, Hawaii, Jamaica 
(British) and the South American countries. The British Cath- 
olic Suffrage Society will assist Spain and Portugal. 

3. In further aid to auxiliaries, a letter of appeal for early 
suffrage action was sent to the Premier of France and Italy and 





consent was asked of all auxiliaries in unenfranchised countries 
to send a similar appeal to their governments. 

4. Statements concerning the present status of woman suf- 
frage and an account of its operation will be prepared by each 
enfranchised auxiliary and printed for the use of the unenfran- 
chised countries in their respective languages. 

5. The booklet, “ Woman Suffrage in Practice,” will be re- 
vised, brought up to date and printed in French. 

6. The Headquarters of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance will be continued at 11 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott, editor of Jus Suffragii, in charge. A 
few new appliances including an addressograph were ordered 
and the staff somewhat increased. 

7. Jus Suffragii, the international suffrage paper, will be en- 
larged by supplements, edited by international organizations set- 
ting forth therein the news and problems of their especial work. 
These organizations will probably be the International Y. W. C. 
A.; The Abolitionist Federation; The International Congress of 
Working Women and The Federation of University Women. 

8. As the French edition of Jus Suffragii has been dropped, 
all reports from French speaking countries will be printed in 
French and a resume given in English. A resume of the English 
columns will be printed in French. 

g. In all countries suffragists are requested to seek subscrip- 
tions to Jus Suffragii (Equal Suffrage) for libraries and reading 
rooms. 

10. The Information Bureau connected with the Headquar- 
ters of the International Alliance will be brought up to date on 
suffrage data and on all subjects treated on the program of the 
Alliance. 

11. The date of the next Congress will be May, 1922, and the 
place Paris. The date of the next Board meeting will be No- 
vember, 1921, and the place Milan or Rome, Italy. 

12. Four standing committees were appointed to secure ma- 
terial and full information from all countries, and to conduct a 
simultaneous all days conference preceding the Paris Congress. 
The subjects to be treated by these committees are: 1. National- 
ity of Married Women—Chrystal Macmillan, Chairman; 2. 
Women’s Right to Work and to Equal Pay—Mrs. Oliver 
Strachey, Acting Chairman; 3. Maintenance of Motherhood and 
treatment of Illegitimate Children—Miss Eleanor Rathbone, 
Chairman; 4. Equal Moral Standard and Social Hygiene, Mme. 
DeWitt Schlumburger, Chairman. 

13. The Committee of Enfranchised Women, Annie Furuh- 
jelm, M.P., Chairman, will prepare and conduct the program for 
one entire day of the Paris Congress. 

14. The Council of the League of Nations was requested to 
appoint women on its Mandates Commission (several well 
equipped women are in attendance upon the Assembly as alter- 
nates). 

15. Owing to the small value of the money in many European 
countries and the disadvantages of the rates of exchange, it is 
clear that the Alliance must be supported for a time by those 
countries with high money value of which the United States 
stands at the head. The Board therefore urges all suffragists 
interested in the further extension of woman suffrage to become 
Associate Members by the payment of $5.00 dues. (In return 
the member receives Jus Suffragii and other publications). All 
persons who are now Associate Members are urged to secure at 
least one new member. All Associate Members may attend the 
International Congresses, but without a vote. 

16. Miss Rosa Manus of Holland was appointed Chairman 
of Arrangements for the next Board meeting and for the Paris 
Congress. 
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Working Program of League of Women Voters 


URING September and 
October suggestions for 
legislative work were sent by 
the National Headquarters of 
the League of Women Voters 
to the State Leagues of 
Women Voters in the forty- 
three states whose legisla- 
tures will be in session in 1921. 
The general programs which are given here are arranged un- 
der the heads of the six legislative committees which made rec- 
ommendations at the Chicago Convention last February. The 
state bills recommended were, wherever possible, so chosen as 
to supplement some important bill before Congress. One main 
recommendation of the Women in Industry program, for exam- 
ple, is legislation for the protection of mothers from labor imme- 
diately before and after childbirth, thus supplementing the Shep- 
pard-Towner Bill. 

The Child Welfare program is about equally divided between 
legislation to protect the infant and supplement the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity and Infancy Bill, and legislation that will 
supplement the Smith-Towner Bill by dovetailing and raising the 
standards of compulsory school and child labor laws and provid- 
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HE percentage of children 10 to 15 years of age in each 
state engaged im agricultural work according to 1910 


census. 
The states which show a high percentage of rural child labor 
show also a high percentage of illiteracy. 


ing really effective mothers’ pension laws to enable the poor child 
to prolong his school life. Most of the legislation recommended 
on the American Citizenship program aims to provide an effec- 
tive means of wiping out illiteracy among both native and foreign 
born adults, thus supplementing the Smith-Towner Bill. 

The Social Hygiene programs are on matters of state legisla- 
tion, though the laws recommended for the prevention of vene- 
real disease may be said to be supplementary to the Federal 
appropriation for that purpose. A separate recommendation has 
been made to the states* for legislation for state appropria- 
tions to supplement the Federal appropriation to the Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board. In like manner the Uniform 
Laws program, though mainly covering state matters, contains 
two items bearing upon national legislation. These are the study 
recommended of civil service systems, which is in line with the 
spirit of the Federal reclassification bill, and the woman juror 
laws, which are designed to complete the citizenship conferred 
upon women by the Nineteenth Amendment. 

The programs recommended to all committees are to be un- 
derstood to be merely suggestions. To quote the words of one 


* Confidential letter No. 5, on Social Hygiene. 


EVENTY-ONE per cent. of ail children employed in the 
United States are engaged in agricultural work, yet these 
children are not protected by Child Labor laws. School attendance 

laws in rural districts are often inadequate and rarely enforced. 
England has killed illiteracy by securing for every rural child ade- 
quate schooling and protection under the Child Labor Laws. 

should we not give our rurai children a square deal? 

—Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 





of the committee chairmen: 
“It is a safe principle for the 
states to work out their own 
legislative programs. My 
business is to give them 
standards to work towards, 
but they must decide what 
part to stress.” 

Here follows a complete 
synopsis of the plans now under consideration by the Leagt 


Why 


American Citizenship 

Night schools, mandatory on the counties and with staie 
aid provided. 

Americanization classes to be established in centers of 1 
foreign born on much the same terms as the night schoc 

English to be made the basic language of instruction. 

For states whose programs are fairly advanced in respe-t 
to the three laws suggested, appropriations are urged { 
special classes in the normal schools for the preparation 
teachers for illiterates, foreign born and native born. 

The specific laws recommended above aim to extend the sciiool 
life of the child and to abolish illiteracy and teach citizenship to 
adults. Since the revelations of recent years in respect to the 
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HE percentage of adult illiteracy—persons above 10 years 
of age on the basis of total population, according to the 


census of 1910. J 
Compare carefully with opposite map to see how well they tally, 
except for one or two differences. 






extent of illiteracy, some states have established illiteracy com- 
missions or have undertaken a general revision of the school 
code. Support of such general efforts is recommended to the 
states by the American Citizenship Committee, whose specific 
recommendations are merely designed as first steps. 


Child Welfare 


Laws relating to Infancy: Birth registration; prevention 
of ophthalmia neonatorum (babies’ sore eyes). 


Bureau of Child Hygiene 


Education and Child Labor: Thorough study of present 
enforcement and appropriation or, as an alternative sugges- 
tion, legislation to make these two laws dovetail and to bring 
them up to the standards set at the Convention, National 
League of Women Voters; Mothers’ Pensions mandato: 
on counties and with state aid ; Children’s Code Commission 


Food 


Investigation and report on state laws to prevent profiteer ng 
and the waste of food products and to encourage co-opera':vé 
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associations and public markets. Among constructive sugges- 
tions for state legislation is the recommendation of State Trade 
Commissions, authorized to prevent unfair trade practices and 
competition within the state, and empowered to supplement the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission. 

In many states the law under which the co-operative asso- 
ciations must incorporate is bad. We wish to know in which 
states CO-operative associations are encouraged and where un- 
favorable legislation exists. 

Industry Committee 

The chairman of this committee feels that the state repre- 
sentative of her committee can best decide what laws in this field 
should be stressed. She believes, however, that hour and night 
work legislation should be brought up to standard first. She 
urges, also, that as a logical complement to the Sheppard-Towner 
Maternity Bill, which her committee is supporting in Congress, 
all state Industry Committeemen should see that they have on 
their statute books a provision protecting the health of pregnant 
working women by requiring a period of rest before and after 
childbirth. Help in framing the latter legislation can be obtained 
from Mrs. Irene Osgood Andrews, American Association for 
Labor Legislation, 131 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


— 


Social Hygiene 
A legislative program on vice and venereal disease fitted to 
the specific lacks in each state. 
recommendation sent separately urges the states to pass 
legislation for an appropriation to supplement the Federal appro- 
priation for the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 
Uniform Laws 
Age of consent—18 years, boys and girls, chaste or unchaste. 
I:qual guardianship. 
Jury duty for women. 
Wife, property and business rights. 
Study of the position of women under the local civil service. 


A List of References 

[Essentials in legislation on Night Schools, Americanization and 
English and basic language. (M. S. B.) 

Legislation for Ophthalmia Neonatorum. (National Commit 
tee for the Prevention of Blindness.) 

Maps and model law and pamphlet and letter on birth regis- 
tration. (American Med. Ass’n and Bureau of the Census.) 

More Education and Less Child Labor, a pamphlet on Curtis- 
Gard Bill which summarizes the main points in state child labor 
laws. (National Consumers’ League.) 

Abstract of Compulsory School Law. (M. S. B.) 

Mothers’ Pensions. (Woman Citizen, December 13, 1919.) 

State Commissions for the Study and Revision of Child Wel- 
fare Laws. (Children’s Bureau. ) 

Minimum Standards for Child Welfare. (Children’s Bureau.) 

Resolutions of the White House Conference on Dependent 
Children, 19109. 

Child Welfare Programs. (Children’s Bureau.) 

State Maternity Legislation for working women. 
Association for Labor Legislation.) 

Essentials in Legislation for Women in Industry. (Taken 
from Labor Laws for Women in Indiana—Women in Industrial 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Labor.) 

Standard Forms of Law. 
Activities and Vice Laws.) 

Age of Consent. (Woman Citizen, February 14, 1920, M. S. B.) 

Do Women Voters Serve on Jury? (M. S. B.) 

Own Your Own Child. (Woman Citizen, December 27, 1919.) 

Study of Civil Service, by May B. Upshaw, is recommended 
but not sent to state Leagues. M. S. B. 


(American 


(Commission on Training Camp 


Congress Inside Out 
By Marjorie Shuler 

| i view of the large number of questions which will inevitably, 

it seems, go over from the present session to the incoming 
Congress, it is important to give consideration now to the per- 
sonnel of the new body. It is not wise to presume that opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage means continued opposition to the legis- 
lation favorable to women. For instance Senator Lodge within 
the last week in a discussion on the foreign relations committee 
favored ratification of the treaty with Canada providing for 
extradition of wife deserters. It is said he had only one sup- 
porter on the committee and the majority report will be against 
him, following the apparent assumption that when a man deserts 
his wife it is usually the fault of the wife and the man ought to 
be permitted to remain a deserter—if he stays in Canada. 

So it is not easy to predict the majority action of the incoming 
body. That the Republicans will have a Senate majority of 
twenty-two and a House majority of one hundred and eighty, 
that many of the incoming and returned members can be counted 
as favoring big business and reactionary rather than progressive 
legislation are the apparent facts at this time. 

From the Senate have gone out the following supporters of the 
suffrage amendment: Senator Nugent of Idaho, who is replaced 
by Frank R. Gooding; Senator Mark Smith of Arizona, replaced 
by Ralph H. Cameron; Senator Kirby of Arkansas, replaced by 
Thaddeus H. Caraway; Senator Phelan of California, replaced 
by Samuel M. Shortridge; Senator Thomas of Colorado, 
replaced by Samuel D. Nicholson; Senator Sherman of Illinois, 
replaced by William B. McKinley; Senator Henderson of 
Nevada, replaced by Tasker L. Oddie; Senator Gronna of North 
Dakota, replaced by E. F. Ladd; Senator Gore of Oklahoma, 
Harreld; Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, 
Stansfield; Senator Johnson of South 


replaced by J. W. 
replaced by Robert N. 
Dakota, who did not stand for re-election, replaced by the pres- 
ent governor, Peter Norbeck. 

Opponents of woman suffrage who are replaced are: Senator 
Hoke Smith of Georgia, by Thomas E. Watson; Senator Beck- 
ham of Kentucky by Richard P. Ernst; Senator Gay of Louisi- 
ana, by Edwin S. Broussard; Senator John Walter Smith of 
Maryland, by Ovington E. Weller. 

Mr. Caraway of Arkansas, Mr. McKinley of Illinois and Mr. 
Harreld of Oklahoma are members of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Sixty-sixth Congress. The first two were also 
members when the suffrage amendment was pending, and Mr. 
Caraway ing particular was especially helpful to the suffrage 
cause in the states. He replaced Senator McAdoo as speaker in 
the Delaware ratification campaign at a few hours’ notice and 
delighted a big audience with his southern stories. 

Governor Norbeck is a notable friend of the suffrage cause. 
He has been visiting in Washington recently and when inter- 
viewed for the Woman Citizen declared that he had always co- 
operated with the women of South Dakota in what they wanted 
within the state and he intended to continue the same attitude in 
his new office. 

There are other Senate changes in addition to the fourteen 
mentioned: for Senator Harding on his resignation will be re 
placed by Frank B. Willis, who was elected for the six-year 
term. And Senator Heflin of Alabama, who was a former mem- 
ber of the House, takes the place of Senator Bankhead, deceased, 
while Senator Glass of Virginia takes the place of Senator Mar- 
tin, deceased. 

In the House there will be 
territories. Some of the special suffrage friends who leave are 
Champ Clark of Missouri, Milton H. Welling and James H. 
Mays of Utah, the former having run against Senator Smoot; 

(Continued on page 824) 
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Report of International Conference 


By Katherine Dexter McCormick 
Treasurer of I. W. S. A. 


T the close of the Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance at Geneva June 4th, 1920, a meeting of 
the newly elected board of officers was held in the president’s 
sitting room at the Hotel de la Paix. At this meeting it was 
decided that an early re-convenement of the official board of 
officers was highly desirable. The Congress had been long and 
strenuous and even had it been possible for the members who 
constituted the official board to remain longer away from their 
homes, which in nearly all cases was impossible, the pressure of 
business at the Congress had made it preferable to have an in- 
terim before the reconstructive work required of the new execu- 
tive board should be taken up. It was, therefore, decided that 
the president might call the board together for a conference in 
London, if, at the end of the American Campaign she should 
find it possible to leave home and meet with the board abroad. 
The treasurer, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, agreed that she 
would postpone her return home on hearing favorably from the 
president and would then await her in London. Early in October 
Mrs. Catt notified the Headquarters Committee in London that 
although she was more dead than alive she would come abroad 
for a board meeting in late November unless it was considered 
best to postpone it to February or March. The London H. Q. 
Committee agreed that a postponement would be most unfor- 
tunate and so Mrs. Catt arranged to sail from,New York on 
November 11th and the board meetings were scheduled to begin 
in London on November 21st. It was further arranged that the 
president and treasurer would sail back to America on Novem- 
ber 27th. The coal strikes in England altered these plans, for 
the coal fuel boats were held up. Mrs. Catt was not able to 
leave until November 19th—the board meetings were re-scheduled 
for November 29th-December 3rd, and the home sailing taken 
for December 11th. 


HE International Alliance’s president landed from New York 
at Southampton on Saturday afternoon, November 27th, and 
reached Waterloo Station about 8 o’clock that evening. She was 
met by Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott (secretary of I. W. S. A.), and 
Miss Rosa Manus, of Amsterdam. The voyage had been long 
but fairly restful. Knowing that the president had suffered from 
a severe cold before leaving New York (which had obliged her 
to take her bed a few days before sailing for fear she might not 
be able to get off) we were anxious about her health. For those 
who do not know I must here interpolate a word about Miss 
Rosa Manus. Miss Manus is the president’s bodyguard, private 
secretary, detective, attendant physician, majordomo, groom of 
the Chambers and Lord High Chamberlain for all conferences 
and congresses on the European side of the Atlantic. Pursuant 
to her usual course, this most executive young woman from Hol- 
land (who, I am glad to say, is with us at this moment on the 
high seas making, at Mrs. Catt’s invitation, her first visit to 
America) reached London a week before the conference. She 
proceeded under Headquarters’ guidance to select the presi- 
dent’s rooms (insisting upon and achieving steam-heated ones— 
rara avis in London). In these she promptly had all curtains 
and furniture changed, installed herself adjacently, arranged for 
telephone and messenger assistance, prepared the president’s daily 
schedule, listed all visitors and engagements, arranged menus, 
sorted the correspondence, decorated the rooms and, in short, 
took personal charge of all details relating to the convenience 
and comfort of the president and the board of officers. 
Every day of Mrs. Catt’s first week in London had been planned 
for in advance, though this plan had subsequently to be some- 


what altered and condensed, owing to the fact that her ar- 
rival was twenty-four hours later than expected. The board meet- 
ings began on Monday, November 2gth, in the president’s sitting 
room at the Hotel Savoy at 10 a. m., and continued each morn- 
ing and afternoon until Friday. The hours finally adopted 
were: Morning session, 10.30-1, then luncheon together quietly 
without guests in a private dining room at the same hotel; aiter- 
noon session, 2-4.30; tea promptly at 4.30 and adjournment inme- 
diately afterwards. The shorter hours abundantly justified them- 
selves in this case, as in others, by the increased efficiency and 
“ durability ” of the board! The real difficulty, as we all know, of 
such conferences and board meetings and congresses lies in the 
many outside social arrangements. “ Life would be tolerable were 
it not for its amusements!” These delightful “amusements” spring 
not only from the generous hospitality extended to the board 
from our charming cordial hosts, but also from the necessity of 
propaganda. They are difficult to combine with the steady all- 
day work of board meetings and deprive the members of the only 
time for reconsideration of the day’s work. Also, they consti- 
tute the most fatiguing factor of such conferences. I wish it 
might be possible in future to postpone all social engagements 
until the sessions of the board are over, though I can sce in 
advance how hard it will be to hold the board intact after ‘heir 
work is done. It is difficult enough to get and keep them together 
for the period of the conference; to hold them thereafter for 
social and propaganda functions does not appear easy or promis- 


ing! The International Board met for once—this time in |on- 
don—under advantageous conditions. The president herself 
stated that it was the most satisfactory board meeting she had 


At Geneva we had all assembled after six of 
the most agonizing years the world has known. There was, 
between some of us, a profound restraint and awkwardness, more 
felt than shown. At London, however, the ice had been broken, 
individual work was in hand, and it was constructive work to 


ever attended. 


which all thoughts and energies were bent. The immediate 
surroundings, too, in London, were most grateful. We had at 
the Hotel Savoy a quiet secluded room, spacious enough to allow 
each member a comfortable chair and table-desk for papers and 
writing; there was no approach to this room from the outside, 


the entrance being through an adjoining room where Miss Manus 
and her two assistants remained on guard and where the tele- 
phone was, for there was uo telephone in the Conference room; 
luncheon took place under the same roof and without company; 
there were shorter hours and four consecutive days for work. 
It was under such conditions as these that was laid the new 
foundation stone of the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance. 


HE members present represented—America: Mrs. Catt, Mrs. 
McCormick; Great Britain: Miss Rathbone (member of the 
City Council of Liverpool), Mrs. Corbett-Ashby, Miss MacMil- 
lan, Mrs. Abbott (the secretary) ; Italy: Dr. Ancona; France: 
Mme. de Witt Schlumberger (granddaughter of Guizot, the his- 
torian) ; Switzerland: Mme. Girardet Vielle; Germany: Frau 
Lindeman (republic of Wurtemburg), Frau Schreiber-Krieger 
(republic of Prussia, one of the 32 women members of the Reich- 
stag). 
Upon Mrs. Catt’s arrival in London Saturday evening (No- 
vember 27th) she went to the Hotel, where many friends includ- 
ing the Press awaited her. 


(Continued on page 828) 
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Sex in Public Service 


66 ELL hath no fury like a 

woman scorned” says 
a down-state paper commenting 
on the storm of protest aroused 
by the refusal of the Illinois Industrial Board to appoint Miss 
Harriet Reid of Springfield to one of the existing vacancies as 
industrial arbitrator in the face of the fact that Miss Reid attained 
a higher grade in the civil service examination than any of the 
27 candidates who passed the text and whose names were placed 
on the eligible list. 

The Industrial Board of the state of Illinois made requisition 
to the Civil Service Commission for “two males” to fill vacan- 
cies they had pretended did not exist, on the ground that it was 
“no place for a woman.” This was contrary to the spirit of the 
civil service law. The newly organized Illinois League of 
Women Voters appointed a committee to look into this case. 
This committee organized a bombardment of letters and tele- 
grams of protests from all the important women’s organizations 
in the state. 

Iundreds of telegrams pouring in on the members of the indus- 
trial board and the civil service commission from women’s clubs 
and trade unions, who see in the spurning of Miss Reid a clear 
case of sex discrimination demanded that the board members 
disregard their personal opinions against women’s participation 
in public affairs and give Miss Reid the appointment for which 
she was qualified. 

Judge A. D. Early, Rockford, chairman of the state civil 
service commission, and Charles S. Andrus, Springfield, chair- 
man of the industrial board, were interviewed on the question 
by committees representing all the large organizations of women 
in Cook County who demanded reasons for the rejection of Miss 
Reid, and after each group of men had placed responsibility for 
the action on the other commission the officers averred that the 
duties of industrial arbitrators are of such nature as to offend 
the delicate sensibilities of a lady. 

The women were shocked when they discovered that Illinois 
had men who held the early 19th century conception—using the 
same phrases current at the time of the Crimean War, phrases 
employed when Florence Nightingale proposed taking women 
nurses to the battle front and when women asked for admission 
to medical schools “ This is no place for a woman,” said the IIli- 
nois Industrial Board. 

The committee of the League arranged a hearing before this 
State Industrial Board and surprised the men and themselves 
with an office filled with representatives from all the women’s 
organizations in Cook County. A nurse testified that in the hos- 
pitals of this country and overseas during the war women nurses 
were not shielded from contact with the realities of life. The 
nurse told the board she could not conceive of an industrial arbi- 
trator having to face any more difficult situations than women in 


her profession face daily. 


It was also suggested to this board of men that the 331,000 , 


wage-earning women in the state of Illinois, facing the same risks 
in factories that men face, might have some delicacy in showing 
their wounds to a board of men. The women of Illinois 
demanded the appointment of a woman arbitrator for the protec- 
tion of these women workers. They also declared that this issue 
was no longer one of the protection of Miss Reid’s position but 
it concerns the rights of women and the preservation of civil 
service appointments. They also stated that the National League 
of Women Voter’s platform recommended that the League shall 
stand for an actual merit system, and no discrimination on the 


ground of sex. 


By Mary E. McDowell 


National Chairman, Women in Industry Committee, 
National League of Women Voters 


We send this story from IIli- 
nois because we believe it to be 
significant and typical. This se- 
curing of equality for women in 
civil service, and qualified women on boards of conciliation, media- 
tion, and on factory inspection forces of all states is perhaps one 
of the most important and the most immediate issues before the 
League of Women Voters. 


HE League of Women Voters for the state of Michigan has 

also had a significant experience in a different kind of sex 
discrimination. They asked for a woman on the factory inspec- 
tion board. The governor appointed a young girl, the daughter 
The 
women organized a protest; so impressive was it that the press 
stood behind them and invented a slogan that went all over the 
state, and may have the effect that the women’s protests had in 
The slogan of the press for the women was “ Maudie 


of a prominent politician, without necessary training. 


Illinois. 
won't do.” 
young girl, whose name was Maud, into this prominence, but it 


The women disliked very much the bringing of a 


was the only way to make the governor and the spoils politicians 
understand that their standards for public service were worth 
considering. 

The struggle has begun and must go on in federal and state 
governments until the standards set by the League of Women 
Voters mean business to the politicians. Neither sex discrimina- 
tion in Civil Service nor the appointment of unqualified women 
will be permitted. 

The last chapter to the story in IlIlinois, 
been appointed to the industrial board by the civil service com- 
yet called the woman 


is that Miss Reid has 


mission, but the industrial board has not 
to her rightful place. What this means we cannot tell. We know 
that the Illinois women have won, as the Springfield press stated: 
“ The state bows to the women’s protests and they win their equal 
rights under the state merit board.” There will be no let-up in 
organized action until Miss Reid is placed where she legally 


belongs. 


‘6 9 
Her “Dependents 
RECENTLY published report from the president of the 
Bindery Women’s Union, Miss M. J. Murphy, tells some 
Miss Murphy says that 


A 


things that are worthy of consideration. 
the average wage of the women in her Union is only about three- 
fourths of what it should be. Nothing less than $1,571.81 is a 
possible living wage for the woman industrial worker in these 
days and the average pay for bindery women is less than $1,100. 

Miss Murphy has made an itemized report of present day 
costs, and it is modest enough, in all conscience. She sets aside 
$234 for food—less than a dollar a day; $166 for clothing— 
about the price of one pair of shoes, one coat, one hat and one 
gown at department store prices; $174 for housing—and if any 
person can find a room at that price, she deserves a croix de 
guerre. 

The only item in Miss Murphy’s budget that astonished the 
public mind is $624 for dependent relatives. It seems that by 
actual investigation it has been found that 68 per cent of the 
women of the binders’ union share their earnings with members 
of their families. 

This is one more demonstration that the theory of underpaying 
women because they “have no one but themselves to look out 
for” is economically as well as socially unsound. 
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The “‘Lives’’ and the “‘ Fiction’? of Women 


ESS than a decade ago the 

first suffrage parade in 
New York straggled up Fifth 
avenue, a few hundred women 
and a few score men, laughed 
at rather than applauded by 
chance spectators, an unimpressive, out-of-step little band—as 
“insignificant ” as any Voice that ever cried in a wilderness. 
Just six years later the last suffrage parade in New York went 
up the avenue—thousands upon thousands of marching women, 
bearing in their hands the veritable records of seventy years of 
work about to be crowned. They had their banners and their 
bands that day, their outriders, their forerunners and their 
heralds; they had dignity and authority. But their true herald 
had marched that avenue six years before in that first little pro- 
cession which began to clear the way for the triumphant march- 
ing women of 1917. 

Now the most casual balancing of accounts between the lives 
and the fiction of women has shown us that fiction moves slower 
than life; that the rotth century heroine—doctress, suffragist, 
scholar or whatever else—has had to be backed by thousands 
of her type in life before she could be anything but a poor lost 
adventurer in the story; that the New Woman had to be felt in 
the world before she could be felt in the novel; that life itself 
had to provide the novelist with a cleared boulevard and an 
intelligent reviewing stand before his heroine could make her 
march through his pages with dignity and with “ authority.” 

But even in the 18th century, while Life was still draped with 
the ivy-like “ female,” persistently clinging, blushing and faint- 
ing all over the place, with “the pellucid drop of humanity ” 
forever stealing down her rose-leaf cheek, or “the pearly tear 
of sorrow ” inevitably “ spangling the fringed lid with the gem 
of sensibility ” ; before the New Woman existed but as an isolated 
horror in a generation, before the “woman movement” was or 
suffrage was dreamed of as a cause, before women travelled or 
talked or learned, a few women wrote. They wrote the oddest 
of old novels, most of them forgotten now and deservedly so. 
They tried to be “ ladies,” even though they were ladies who 
wrote and were in consequence lampooned as “ unsexed females,” 
and so they stressed “ delicacy” and “ sensibility ”"—the 18th 
century keynotes of their sex—even in their titles. They called 
their novels “ Agitation,” ‘ Excessive Sensibility,” “The Deli- 
cate Objection” and “ The Delicate Distress.” And yet they 
persistently flung to the surface, through their “ romance,” pro- 
tests against life as it was for them, secret dreamings and desires 
stranger than strange; a tiny flute-like series of reveille calls, 
18th century heralds of 19th century heroines. 





ND what was the first of these queer protests by women 

against 18th century life for women? Of all things, Char- 
lotte Lennox’s “The Female Quixote” of 1752! Desire to 
adventure happens to be woman’s first protest in fiction against 
her imprisoned life. This from the unadventurous sex! And 
Mrs. Lennox boldly named her novel after that most gorgeous 
of adventurers, the Spanish Don! Arabella’s adventurings, like 
Don Quixote’s, are of the imagination, and her father’s garden 
furnished her as wide a field as the world gave Don Quixote, for 
her romantic hallucinations needed no more reality than his. A 
gardener was a prince, a new kitchen boy a spy, a garden pool 
the bottomless sea! Arabella, after reading romances in her 
father’s library, could see a crocodile in a garden frog and she 
had a lovely, lovely time of it all! Mrs. Lennox’s novel was bit- 
terly attacked; for it rather proved the great point then at issue 
that it was dangerous for women to read! But it was a great 
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18th Century Heralds of 19th Century Heroines 
By Edna Kenton 


success and gave rise to 4 
whole group of “ adventuring” 
heroines who went much fur- 
ther and fared no worse. “ The 
Female Chevalier” disguised 
herself as a boy and attende: her 
“ Mirabel” as his valet in his wanderings. “Joscelina’’ (is- 
guised herself as “a wild dissipated Irishman” and preve ted 
her lover from marrying her rival: “ Only her motive,” say. an 
old reviewer, “reconciles her conduct to any principle: of 
honour!” “ Madame de Barnveldt,’ reared by a hermit ind 
left alone at eighteen, put on man’s dress and went to Flam ers 
where she had a charming time and achieved two marriag s— 
one by meeting a certain Signora Florina who proved to b« the 
Count Rosino in disguise! 

The 18th century critics called all of these romancings * un- 
healthy ” and most unhealthy they were; but they were symp ms 
of disease, not causes. Women were becoming bored to d: th, 
and the adventuring heroine was a beautiful dream of the Ne er- 
Never Land. Since her only way to touch the world of ad. en- 
ture was to put on the dress of a page or valet or a “ dissip: ed 
Irishman ” and fare forth, dozens of her did; probabilities \. -re 
thrown to the winds and the genius of the fairy tale was in- 
voked to carry the disguised ladies through to correct marria:es. 
But these old novels are none the less significant for being {ry 
tale imaginings of weary women. Already “ What do women 
want? ” was being answered in them; they wanted not only love 
but life. 


It was with the veritable eruption of Mary Wollstonecrait’s 
“ Vindication of the Rights of Women ” in 1792 that novels about 
“discontented women” were tossed up thick and fast, and 


women’s higher education and economic independence, her prop- 
erty and marriage rights and her place in the general scheme of 
things were argued in quaintly propagandic novels. It were bet- 
ter phrased to say that what was argued was her Jack of education, 
her economic dependence, her minus property and marriage 
rights and her no-place in the general scheme of things. It was 
all so negative ; for the negation of women by society was so com- 
plete that few dared affirm that a change, even if a change were 
possible, would be for the better. 


ARY WOLLSTONECRAFT herself wrote the first and 
for a long time the only woman’s “ economic” novel in 
“ Wrongs of Woman, or, Maria.” ‘This was left unfinished and 
was published after her death with a dozen suggested endings, 
among which she had never decided. Maria had five thousand 
pounds when she was married and, until she decided to take her 
child and leave her husband, had no idea that her money by Eng- 
lish law had passed under her husband’s control. Her ensuing 
discoveries of what she could do to support herself and her child 
were staggering—she could be a governess-slavey, a kitchen slavey 
or a sewing woman. “ She had abilities,” says Mary Wollstone- 
craft of Maria, “ sufficient to have shone in any profession, had 
there been any professions for women.” One of the most /a- 
thetically hopeless lines ever written. For Mary Wollstonecraft 
was a woman with vision, and yet she could not see through t/ie 
thick walls that kept women away from life; walls that, only a f 
years later, were to fall with a crash as machines and factori:s 
multiplied in the world and called women to them—those first 
women factory workers who were to accustom men to the si 
of women outside the home, and to the increasing demands 
other women for every sort of work, professional and busin« 
Not even Mary Wollstonecraft dared affirm that women could |e 
economically free in her era. 
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BOUT this time Mary Hay wrote “The Memoirs of Emma 
Courtnay,” a novel of the higher education and a plea for 

the development of thinking women. Emma had educated herself 
by reading and by observation, by following the French Revolution 
and the career of Mary Wollstonecraft. She admits at the begin- 
ning “ impetuous desires, warm affections and vehement temper,” 
qualities utterly alien to the 18th century ideal of womanliness! 
Having read the classics and Rousseau and the French philoso- 
phers and reached the dangerous conclusion that “ obedience is a 
wor! which ought never to have had existence,” and that “ who- 
ever resigns understanding to the guidance of another sinks at 
once from the dignity of a rational human being to a mechanical 
puppet moved at pleasure on the wires of the artful operator.” 
The critics fell foul of this “ abominable novel, which sets aside 
: softness, the gentleness of thee female character and enjoys 
And in return Mary 


“ec 


all 
indiscriminately every privilege of man.” 
Hay gave them another novel, “ The Victim of Prejudice,” 
the -ame sort of heroine, educated according to Rousseau, to free- 
don. of research, unchecked impulse and joy in life—joy that 
turned to bitter hopelessness as 18th century walls closed about 


with 


A 


her “isionings. 


B jT these women’s heroines are articulate, argumentative. 
they see but little of the new ahead, but how they declaim 
agaist the old! 

And about this time, at a time when divorce was practically un- 
obtainable by women, one of the first of a group of divorce novels 
appeared, in Charlotte Smith’s “Desmond.” The problem is 
about as involved as possible, for Geraldine’s only convincing rea- 
son for leaving her husband is because he is about to give her in 
payment to a man friend for a gambling debt. Even at this her 
family refuse to receive her—she must go back to her husband’s 
“protection.” Refusing to do this, and having not a sou, she ac- 
cepts the thrice honorable “ protection ” of Desmond for a year; 
goes back to nurse her dying husband through months of illness, 
and finally marries Desmond. Nothing could be purer, nothing 
moye “ right,” and it is hardly possible today to conceive of the 
cyclone that broke over Mrs. Smith’s devoted head for “ writing 
against marriage.” From the 18th century critics we are forced to 
conclude that the husband’ proposed barter of his wife was virtue 
itself compared to her vicious act in leaving him. His deed was 
merely an unfortunate instance; hers an abysmally dangerous 
precedent. 

What a ferment a little yeast sets in motion! There, at the lat- 


ter end of the 18th century, was only Mary Wollstonecraft for a 


type figure, standing all but alone! And yet, over night as it were, 
she became “ heroine ” for a myriad of novels, figure for the new 
sul)ject animated by ideas and arguments rather than by “ sensi- 
Mary Hay used her as “ Emma Courtnay ” 


bility and delicacy.” 
George Imlay used her in 


anl “ The Victim of Prejudice.” 
“The Immigrants,” fiction of education, economics and divorce, 
of 1793. William Godwin, her husband, wrote her into his novels 
twice over as heroine, and through and through the whole fabric 
of them in idea and inspiration. Robert Bage, who had some 
years earlier done in “ Barham Downs” the first novel whose 
theme was decent social justice for women, wrote, in 1796, 
“/Termsprong or Man as He Is Not”—the title a humorous play 
on William Godwin’s “Caleb Williams or Man as He Is”—in 
which Mary Wollstonecraft as Mary Herself is frankly written 
down. Here is a bit of dialogue which struck the world of 1796 
squarely between the eyes: 

‘ Now the devil take me,” said Sumelin, “ if I know what either 
you or this Mrs. Wollstonecraft would be at. But this I know, 
th:t the influence of women is too great; that it has increased; 


is ncreasing and ought to be diminished.” 
‘Well, then,” Mr. Hermsprong answered, “ let it be diminished 


on the side of—charm, and let its future increase be on the side of 
mind.” 

“To what purpose?” asked the banker. 
inces of men?” 

Mr. Sumelin then discourses at length on women’s foibles and 


“ To invade the prov- 


Hermsprong says: 

“ Whilst they think of their charming figures as much as you 
suppose them to do, Mrs. Wollstonecraft must write in vain.” 

“And when,” asked the banker, “ will they think less of them? 

“When,” answered Hermsprong, “they are better taught.” 

“ And when will that be? ” asked Sumelin, again. 

“ T know not,” Hermsprong returned. The change, if change 
there can be, must begin with men. Lovers must mix a little more 
wisdom with their adoration.” 

“Mr. Hermsprong,” sayeth Sumelin, ‘ 
mental but it cometh not of knowledge. 


‘this is prettv and senti- 


ores . ’ 
There are two things 


co-existent with women and co-eternal ; admiration of fineries and 
of themselves.” 

Which was a final 18th century argument against education 
for women—or anything for women. And to 11 Hermsprong, 
ardent champion of Mary, found nothing to say. He “knew 
not’ when the change, “if change there can be,” could come! 


1 
| 


\nd Hermsprong proves that it could take as much courage, if 


not more, to be a New Man of the 18th century as to be a Nei 
\Voman! 

So it began and so it went—the timid, isolated plea through 
18th century fiction for “change.” What or how—how above 
all else!—no one knew. The “ Donna Quixote ”’ novelists, yearn 

ot life 


ing for a breath of fresh air, a sense of space and the stir 
dressed their heroines like lovely young men to gain adventure 
It was the only way. And the serious group 


at least for them. 
Mary 


of minor writers, born of the French Revolution and of 
Wollstonecraft’s career, could only cry down women’s bondage ; 
how her fetters could be struck off no one knew, while women 
no more than “ better taught ” were so far in the future. 
Pathetic all of it, as piteous as singing birds in the palace « 
some sleeping Beauty, trying to rouse her and her court by lit- 
It was all so hopeless, the 


f 
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tle chirpings from a sleep of ages. 
vague yearning and the dream of power set against no proof 
at all of woman’s capacity to do or be anything. Most pathetic 
of all these piping heralds of the woman-to-be is perhaps Mary 
“ Female Biography” of 1804—six slim old volumes that 
list five hundred “ females” alphabetically from Abassa and Ad 
comia, through Tymicha to Zenobia! Who are Abassa and Ad- 
comia? I do not know, but it is safe to guess that they were the 
Most of Mary Hay’s “ five hundred ” 


Hay’s 


mothers of famous men. 
are illustrious for this alone, saving only the Zenobias, born to 


titles and fame. 


wahlin 


T would not be fruitless to place this “ Female Biography” 

beside the latest edition of “MW oman’s WVho’s Who”! For it is 
a startling object lesson, not of how slowly but of how swiftly 
life sometimes can work. One hundred years ago this pathetic 
compiler of famous women had to go back to times before Christ 
to collect a scant five hundred names—and from all nations—of 
“famous women.” “ Women’s Who's Who” 
generation of living women with its thousands of names, 
of women 


covers only one 


and 


lets pass perforce the tens upon tens of thousands 
who have written themselves into the life of the 1oth century. 
And so, if only for this gracious perception of life’s sometime 
swift moving, it pays to turn aside from the great procession of 
women in novels and in life and go back into the so empty past, 
to pick up the little weed-choked trails of revolutionary femin 
ism that began to spread from the few insignificant lives in the 
18th century, and to pay an hour’s homage to the path-blazers 
and the heralds of the unimagined and unimaginable women that 


the morrow was to bring. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 
Mental Snapshots of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


HEN, in 1919, Uncle Sam was somewhat 
suddenly confronted with the problem 
of housing the rapidly growing family of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, he faced an 
almost insuperable difficulty. In the year fol- 
lowing the armistice this Bureau grew from a 
personnel of 1,597 to 4,088, and now the em- 
ployees in the Department at Washington num- 
ber about 6,000, housed in six different buildings. 
For fear, therefore, that you may become not 
only physically but mentally lost in a maze of 
generalities, this series of articles will cover a 
so-called Cook’s Tour to several of the units 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue under the 
guidance of experts, who will give mental snap- 
shots of their respective divisional activities. 

In 1791, Congress passed the first internal 
revenue act “to provide internal revenue to 
support the Government and to pay the interest 
And while Congress has 


revised, changed, increased, decreased, and re- 


on the public debt.” 


pealed as the prevailing administrations decreed, 
taxes, like Tennyson’s Brook, go on forever. 

Each one of us, as a citizen, is liable to tax, 
but if we carefully investigate we find that the 
amount is graduated according to the success 
and fortune which we, as individuals, have at- 
tained by availing ourselves of the opportunities 
created and preserved by our free institutions. 
The method and degree of the tax are deter- 
mined by the representatives of the people, and 
taxes so determined are “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

The organization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, as administered by Commissioner Wil- 
liam M. Williams, consists of the following divi- 
sions: Incomes and Profits Tax, Capital Stock 
Tax, Estate Tax, Child Labor Tax, Sales—Spe- 
cial and Miscellaneous Commodities—Occupa- 
tions and Privileges, Stamps, Prohibition En- 
forcement, and the necessary field forces. 


Child Labor Tax 


HEN the Federal Child Labor Law was 

declared by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on June 3, 
1918, the employment of child labor was no 
longer governed by a federal statute. Uncle 
Sam had, according to the Supreme Court, 
stepped into the constitutional rights of the in- 
dividual states when he prohibited indirectly the 
ages. 


unconstitutional 


employment of children under certain 


By Lilian S. Ruddick 


Assistant Deputy Commissioner, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department 





HIS is the first of four articles from the 

Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treas- 
ury Department, covering the child labor tax, 
the capital stock tax and the estate tax. An- 
other of the deputy commissioners, James M. 
Baker, has written the article for January first 
on the law and regulations of the sales tax, of 
which he has direct charge. The income tax 
and prohibition enforcement will be the topics 
of two subsequent articles. 

The Department of the Treasury has the fol- 
lowing branches in addition to that of Internal 
Revenue: Mint, Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Bureau of 
the Public Health Service, Coast Guard, Super- 
wising Architect's Office, Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, General Supply Committee, Custom- 
house. 








Now, by the Revenue Act of 1918, he says to 
the respective states, you may employ these 
children, but such an act imposes a fixed tax. 
In other words, section 1200 of Title XII of the 
Revenue Bill of 1918, approved by Congress 
February 24, 1919, imposes a tax of 10 per 
cent on the net profits of the taxpayer. The 
basis for the tax is employment in a mine or 
quarry of a child under 16 years of age; or in 
a mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufac- 
turing establishment of a child under 14 years 
of age; or of a child between 14 and 16 for 
more than 8 hours in a day, or more than 6 
days a week, or before 6 o'clock in the morning 
or after 7 o'clock at night. 

Business establishments possessing federal 
certificates of age, or similar papers, evidencing 
the age of the child, issued under state laws, 
may avoid liability to the tax if the establish- 
ment observes the time limitations of employ- 
ment. The issuance of federal certificates of 
age was inaugurated as soon as the law became 
effective, and to date over 30,000 of such certif- 
icates have been supplied to employers by the 
special field agents of the Child Labor Tax. 

An employment certificate or other similar 
document attesting the age of a child, issued 
under state child labor laws, is accepted by the 


Bureau in 37 states, designated by the Child 
Labor Tax Board, to have the same force and 


effect as a federal age certificate. A cureful 
study is necessary of the state laws om child 
labor and education, of their administratic:i, and 
of the forms and methods of certificatic 1, be- 
fore the designation of a state can b: con- 
sidered. 

Those states having a state law with st: gent 
age and time limitations on child emplo\ ment, 
uniformly observe the provisions of the Child 
Labor Tax Law, and in almost every state there 
is a disposition on the part of employ ~s to 
comply with the standards set up as the test 


of taxability. State child labor laws and thc fed- 
eral taxing lay may differ in essentials, and em- 


ployers must keep themselves fully informed. 
Under the laws of some states ten hours of 
employment for children, instead of eighi, are 
permitted; the time in others is extended be- 
yond eight hours for five days in order to pro- 
vide a short working day, or perhaps a holiday, 
on the sixth day of the week; some statcs do 
not prohibit child labor before 6 oclock the 
morning or after 7 at night; and others do not 


count the time the child spends in vocational 
schools as part of the hours of labor. 

The Child Labor Law was administered by 
the Department of Labor, while the Child [.abor 
Tax Law is under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury Depart- 
ment, with a Child Labor Tax Board consisting 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

The results of the Child Labor Tax Law in 
even this short period of its operation have been 
strongly evident in most sections of the country. 
It has practically put an end to the employ- 
ment of children contrary to its terms in the 
industries named. A constantly increasing num- 
ber of employers are declining to hire anyone 
under 16, not caring to chance payment of the 
tax, or knowing the labor of those younger to 
be unprofitable, or finding the employment of 
one group of workers for but eight hours an 
annoyance when their force works longer. 

Women will be particularly interested at this 
time to know that the Child Labor Tax Division 
is in both its departmental and field forces com- 
prised mainly of women who, with the H-ad 
of the Division, are highly specialized. 
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Capital Stock Tax 

T is not now unusual to find a woman official 
| in even the larger corporations, and repre- 
senting the firm in taxation matters, so it be- 
hooves us to know somewhat of the Capital 
Stock Tax which is sometimes confused with 
the Income and Excess Profits Tax. It is not 
a heavy tax, as levied in the Act of 1918, which 
provides that: “Every domestic corporation 
shall pay annually a special excise tax with re- 
spect to carrying on or doing business, equiva- 
lent to $1 for each $1,000 of so much of the 
fair average value of its capital stock for the 
preceding year ending June 30 as is in excess of 
$5,000. * * * Every foreign corporation shall 
pay annually a special excise tax with respect 
to carrying on or doing business in the United 
States, equivalent to $1 for each $1,000 of the 
average amount of capital employed in the 
transaction of its business in the United States 
during the preceding year ending June thirtieth.” 

In this tax the individual escapes, but corpora- 
tions, joint-stock companies, associations, insu- 
rance companies, and certain limited partner- 
ships, are required to pay taxes for the priv- 
ilege of doing business. The corporation’s cap- 
ital stock tax is measured by the fair average 
value of its capital stock. 

Each July over 325,000 corporations take stock 
of their material worth and report to the Col- 
lector in their district, on the authorized in- 
ternal revenue form, the fair average value for 
the preceding year ended June 30. The col- 
lectors, in this tax as in all others, forward the 
returns to the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
audit and review. This tax rests lightly upon 
the taxpayer, as it amounts to but one-tenth of 
one per cent of the total value of the capital 
stock. Despite the lightness of tae tax imposed, 
its return for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1920, was $93,028,619.30. 

Capital stock tax is payable in advance, that 
is, the tax returns to be filed in July, 1921, will 
cover the taxable year beginning July 1, 1921, 
and ending June 30, 1922. 

You will note the law reads “carrying on or 
doing business” and the Bureau strictly con- 
in accordance with their 
Regulations 


if 


strues the words 
natural signification or definition. 
50, Revised, provide the payer of this tax with 
a workable basis for deciding this question of 
“doing business.” Personal service corpora- 
tions, eleemosynary organizations, and certain 
other business enterprises, not organized for 
profit, are exempt, but must invariably file a re- 
turn with full statement and satisfactory evi- 
dence of reasons for claiming exemption. 

Naturally there are many factors influencing 
fair average value of stocks, and you will note 
when preparing the authorized form, that pro- 
vision is made for the submission of data as to 
book value, market price of shares, and earn- 
ings. 

The technical work in this division must be 
under a staff of valuation experts, with some 
knowledge of legal questions. These experts 


head groups of highly trained auditors, who 
audit and examine the returns. All are Civil 
Serice appointees, but so far only two women 
have applied and qualified for examiners in the 
Capital Stock Tax Division. 


Federal Estate Tax 

N first thought, women may feel that the 

estate tax is not of a particular interest 
to them, yet the passing of a husband or father 
may at any moment bring one face to face with 
the administration of a taxable estate. The first 
thing to remember is that the Federal Estate 
Tax is not an inheritance or property tax, but 
is a tax imposed upon the transfer of the net 
estate occurring by reason of the death of a 
person. The basis of the tax is the value, at 
the time of death, of all property belonging to 
the gross estate, less a specific exemption of 
$50,000 in the case of the estate of a resident 
of the United States, and certain other allow- 
able deductions. After subtracting the deduc- 
tions and the exemption from the gross estate, 
the remainder will constitute the net estate upon 
which the tax is calculated. 

Under the 1918 Revenue Act the executor or 
administrator has 60 days after date of death in 
which to file notice of the existence of a taxable 
estate, and one year to file the complete return, 
when payment is due. Interest attaches after 
the expiration of one year and 180 days, after 
date of death. The term “executor” means the 
executor or administrator of the decedent, or, 
if there is no executor or administrator, any 
person who takes possession of any property of 
the decedent. 

It is interesting to note that while due to the 
world war the amended Estate Tax Acts of 1917 
increased the rate of tax, the signing of the 
armistice signaled the reduction made in the 
1918 Act, effective February 24, 1919. This Act 
covers the present rate of a most fair and equi- 
table tax. 

We have spoken in a preceding paragraph of 
the specific exemption of $50,000 in the case of 
the estate of a resident of the United States. 
Now, the definition of a resident is, for the 
purpose of this tax, a person who has his domi- 
cile in the United States Hawaii or Alaska at 
the time of his death. You will note, therefore, 
that the statute takes no account of the citizen- 
ship of the decedent, but rests upon the basis 
of residence or nonresidence. A person perma- 
nently residing in Italy, although he may retain 
his citizenship in the United States, is a “ non- 
resident,” for the purpose of this tax; a per- 
son residing in the United States is a “ resident,” 
although he may be a citizen of Italy. Non- 
residents’ estates are not entitled to the $50,000 
exemption, as the tax is only on the property 
situated in the United States at the time of 
decedent’s death. Taxes imposed on estates of 
decedents do not apply to the estate of any 
decedent who has died, or may die, while serving 
in the military or naval forces of the United 


States in the recent war, or from injuries re- 


ceived or disease contracted while in such 


service. 

The laws and the regulations pertaining to 
the taxation of decedents’ estates are most 
clearly defined in Regulations 37, and should we 
at any time, as women, be appointed execu- 
trices or administratrices of an estate, our first 
act should be the sending of a letter to the office 
of the nearest Collector of Internal Revenue 
requesting a copy of the latest regulations that 
pertain to the tax on the estates of decedents. 

A careful reading of the various revenue acts 
relating to this tax evidences that a greater part 
of the work of the division is of a legal nature. 
Because of this, special examinations have been 
prepared. Persons engaged to investigate de- 
cedents’ estates, and review the reports thereon, 
are not only compelled to qualify under Civil 
Service examinations, but must take a ten-day 
course of study and instruction, and undergo a 
subsequent examination on the subjects pertinent 
to the law and regulations governing the Federal 
Estate Tax. No examiner or field officer is 
assigned to duty until the examining board of 
the unit is satisfied that the person is fully qual- 
ified. This procedure tends to avoid errors in 
the final assessment of the tax, and lessens to a 
large degree claims for abatement and refund. 
Examinations and positions are open to appli- 
cants of either sex without discrimination in 
pay or placement. 

HE department work of the Estate Tax 

Division falls naturally into two general 
divisions—executive and technical. The latter 
being further subdivided into groups, each group 
headed by a sub-chief, experienced in all pro- 
visions of the Act, the regulations, and the in- 
terpretations by the Law Division. There is 
also maintained a committee on appeals and 
review, the personnel of which is recruited from 
the best informed and most experienced legal 
talent. This committee hears, considers, and de- 
termines matters of protest against valuations, 
and interpretations of the Act and Regulations. 
Hearings are accorded whenever the taxpayer 
wishes to be heard on any question pertinent to 
Voluminous correspondence 
their 


his tax problem. 
is also conducted with taxpayers and 
authorized agents or attorneys. In this divi- 
sion, during the last fiscal year, over 71,000 
pieces of mail were received and more than 
56,000 pieces dispatched. 

The field force of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is divided into two general branches,— 
the Collection Districts and the Revenue Agent 
Districts. The former number 64 and the lat- 
ter 35. In each Revenue Agent District you 
will find estate tax officers whose duties are to 
investigate the tax returns on estates of dece- 
dents, and to report in full detail, to the Bureau, 
their findings. The original tax return, with the 
field officer’s report, is then carefully audited 
and the amount of tax justly due the Govern- 
ment finally determined. A letter to the tax- 
payer, disclosing the amount of tax found due, 


(Continued on page 825) 
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The 


Discriminating Guest 

There is so much offered the discrim- 
inating guest of the Bellevue-Stratford 
in the way of comfort in accommoda- 
tion and distinction in surroundings 
that, after the first visit, Philadelphia 
suggests only one hotel—the 


BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 
BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
L. M. BOOMER, President 
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BASKETS 


675 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd St. N. Y.C. 
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5th Ave. at 30th Street 


“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
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Congress Inside Out 


(Continued from page 817) 


William S. Goodwin, of Arkansas; Augustine 
Lonergan, of Connecticut, who ran against Sen- 
ator Brandegee; M. M. Neely, of West Vir- 
ginia; Thomas J. Scully, of New Jersey; John 
M. Baer, of North Dakota; William W. Has- 
tings, of Oklahoma; John M. Evans, of Mon- 
tana, and C. H. Randall, of California, who 
was defeated by Charles F. Van DeWater, since 
killed in a motor accident. 

The percentage of change may be noted from 
the fact that Illinois loses nine of its twenty- 
five; New Jersey six of its twelve; Missouri 
ten of its sixteen; New York seventeen of its 
forty-three; Ohio ten of its twenty-two; Ten- 
nessee four of its ten members. 

It has been said decidedly by men who should 
know the complexion of the incoming Congress 
that there will be no changes in the adminis- 
tration of entire Senate or House, Senator 
Lodge remaining in the leadership on that side; 
while in the House Mr. Gillett, of Massachu- 
setts, is to be re-elected Speaker; Mr. Mondell, 
of Wyoming, majority leader, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Kansas, chairman of the committee on 
rules. 

There is the usual discussion over possible 
changes in. order to better satisfy the desire for 
good committee appointments. It is said that 
the veterans will not take all of the good com- 
from the new men and that it 


mittees away 


may be decided to have chairmen of com- 
mittees relinquish all places on other commit- 
tees. 

The great need for legislation by the country 
at large has been clearly set forth during the 
week in the discussions both pro and con on 
the revival of the war finance corporation to 
extend credits; the packer regulatory bill on 
which the Senate has now agreed to act by 
January 24th; the bill authorizing farmers to 
organize themselves in associations for buying 
and selling, and the immigration bill 

ERE is a bit of the discussion in the Sen- 
ate, preceding the passage in that body of 
the bill to revive the war finance corporation: 

Senator Smoot: “Some of the woolgrow- 
ers, taking their sheep from the summer range 
to the winter range, have told bankers in my 
State, ‘My sheep are now here; I do not want 
any expense attached to the foreclosing of the 
mortgage upon them; come and take them; 
they are yours; they are all I have, and I want 
no additional expense incurred in the trans- 
action.” I am positive that half of the wool- 
growers of the West are bankrupt. I do not 
know whether or not an embargo will save the 
other half.” 

Senator McCumser: “Mr. President, in my 
State 23 banks closed during the past three 
weeks. These banks were all, with one excep- 
tion, I think, in a section of the country where 
there have been crop failures, whole or nearly 
whole, for three or four years. During each 


of those years the banks of this section have 


had to extend credits over the former 
until they themselves can secure no fi 
Many 


banks would have been closed except ix 


credits from the reserve banks. 


sessments upon stockholders.” 
“Now, we find that all! 


cultural products have declined greatly. 


Senator DIAL: 


ton has gone down from 43.5 cents to 
We have 


the discussion of the wool market her« 


thing like 15 cents a pound. 


We know wheat has declined from $3 a | 
to something like $1.50 a bushel, and cor: 
$2.30 down to something like 40 cents a 

So I feel, Mr. President, that it is not o; 
debate any longer, but that we should a 
act quickly, because the whole country 

coming embarrassed, not only the pro 
but the banks and everyone else, and wh 
relief we have to offer we should immed 


put into operation.” 


Senator Netson: “We have on the ca 


a bill which was reported at the close 


last session, authorizing the farmers o 


country to form themselves into associ 


for buying and selling purposes. Som« 


tion has been raised in many quarters 
whether such combinations would not be i 
flict with the antitrust law. The object « 
bill which is on the calendar is to relieve s 
associations of farmers and stock raisers 


We 


an illustration of how valuable these selli: 


any difficulty under the antitrust law. 


sociations have been in the matter of the sa 
They have thei 


They have had them for y 


fruits on the Pacific coast. 
ganizations. 
They ascertain, through their organizatio1 

what places and what cities in the East ther: 
market for their products, and they immedia 


Under the old s) 


ship the products there. 


they would oftentimes ship carloads of perish 


ble fruit to a city where it could not be disp 
of at any price, and the fruit would be a 
loss. 
farmers. Let the farmers form their buyin: 
selling associations, recognize those associat 
and let the farmers be put in such shape 
their associations can function freely and 1 


with the approval of the public.” 


HE bill to which Senator Nelson ref 

was brought up on the following day 
Senator King of Utah intervened with the 
lowing remark which provoked a bit of it 
esting discussion: 

“T am entirely in sympathy with the pri 
sition that the classes referred to in this 
should have fair opportunity to associat 
order to ‘market’ their products. If ther 


to be any class legislation, my _inclinati: 
would irresistibly lead me to extend prefe: 
tial legislation to the agriculturalists. Hc: 
ever, class legislation is open to serious obj 
tion. 


cism that it is class legislation and seeks 
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extend benefits and immunities from the pro- 
yisions of existing law to one class only of our 
citizens. There may be justification for such 
legislation, and yet I think we should have full 
opportunity to consider this question, and, as 
] suggested at the outset, determine just how 
far this measure goes, and in its operations just 
what results would be realized.” 

Senator McCumsBer: “I ask the Senator ‘if 
he thinks the action of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association, for instance, in advising 
the fruit growers to raise a kind of fruit which 
would be marketed at such a time as would 
not conflict with the fruit grown in Florida, 
would be guilty of an offense against the Sher- 
man «ntitrust law; or if they advise, under the 
pres: withhold their products 
from market for better prices, the 
products have been sold in other sections of 
the country, would be a violation of any anti- 


>” 


lawl 


situation, to 
or until 


trust 
Senator KING: 
ator that I am advised a prosecution is now 


“May I suggest to the Sen- 


against the raisin combination which 
I un- 


pending 
was ‘ormed in the State of California? 
derstand the facts to be, in brief, that the pro- 
ducers of grapes formed an association by 
means of which they control all of the grapes 
of California. They control the raisin crop, 
and they have advanced the price more than 
300 per cent. They have a monopoly of the 
raisin industry, and so powerful is this monop- 
oly that it fixes prices and holds the country 
so far as raisins are concerned in its grasp. 
Complaints have been made by the victimized 
public, and its activities have brought it under 
the eye of the Federal Government.” 


HE high cost of government was featured 
in the discussions. In the house there was 
this interesting bit, opened by Mr. Campbell of 
Kansas, in connection with the appropriations 
for the federal departments: “The high cost 
of government in the United States stands out 
above all the other Governments of the world. 

There are today more than 40 bureaus 
actively operating in the interest of the public 
health of the United States. That is what they 
say they are doing. There are several different 
agencies in the Government undertaking to 
You will find different 


publications by different agencies of the Gov- 


operate on the rat. 


ernment telling you how to get rid of rats. If 
you take yourself seriously and the Govern- 
find studying 
these various publications that rats are some- 
times destroyed by rat dogs, and that the dog 
known as the rat terrier is probably the best 


ment seriously you will from 


rat dog. You will also discover that rats are 
sometimes killed by cats, although it takes a 
good-sized cat to perform the operation. You 
will also discover that some other activity of 
the Government says that the rat can be killed 
by getting him into a trap, and then it tells 
you how to dispose of him after you have 
Another recommends 


trapped him. agency 


poison, and so on. These different activities of 
the Government are costing the American peo- 
ple hundreds of thousands of dollars. These 
publications are published seriously and sent 
out to the farmers and the business men and 
to the community in general.” 

While over in the Senate Senator McKellar 
of Tennessee interrupted Senator Smoot in a 
report on the public buildings to say: “ Mr. 
President, may I make a suggestion right there? 
I had occasion recently to be down near Sixth 
and B streets, where I found one building that 
had, I think, three floors, all empty. I stepped 
it off, and the building was a little over 300 
feet one way and over 450 feet the other way, 
fully equipped with every convenience and capa- 
ble, as it seemed to me, of taking care of a tre- 
It would be a splen- 
some of these 


mendous lot of employees. 
did place, much better than 
rented places, and I was wondering why that 
was empty while the Government was paying 
rent elsewhere. 

“That rather made me look into it a little 
further, and I took the time to go into several 
other buildings. I found vast amounts of un- 
occupied space. . . . It does seem to me, 
however, that, considering the possibility of 
fire, it is just as dangerous for the building to 
be empty as for it to be occupied. Another 
thought also occurred to me. The buildings 
which are being rented by the Government are 
in most instances not fireproof, and the Gov- 
ernment papers which are in such rented build- 
ings are just as subject to fire as they would 
be in the other buildings. My experience is 
that the temporary buildings located in the 
section referred to are rather better and more 
suitable for governmental purposes than are 
the buildings which are being rented, some of 
think the 


Senator’s suggestion about having a fireproof 


the latter being old residences. I 


warehouse is an excellent one, and that we 
ought to have such a structure and that the 
papers of the Government ought to be pre- 
served; but until we get such a building I see 
no use of the Government tearing down build- 
ings that are so admirably adapted for office 
buildings of the kind which are needed and 
paying out rent for buildings which belong to 
private parties and which are not fireproof.” 
And yet no one is willing to predict that any 
of the pending legislation, even if it passes in 
one house of Congress, will get through the 


other house to become law during this session. 


Internal Revenue 
(Continued from page 823) 
is then mailed the executor, through the col- 
lector, to whom the tax is finally paid. A field 
officer’s report can be taken up for Bureau 
attention within 48 hours after it reaches the 
Estate Tax Division and disposed of within a 
comparatively short period of time. During the 
last fiscal year, which ended June 30, 1920, there 
were over 10,000 estate tax returns filed and 
more than 8,000 audited. The tax collected was 
$103,620,989,38. 




















E are daily relieving women 
clients of all clerical bur- 

dens in connection with their hold- 
ings of securities. Perhaps you 
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ON ACTION 


Hope prompts the belief that 
the new year will bring you 
success. But remember— 
Only Action Brings Reward! 
Your financial success will 
depend upon your method of 
spending. You can improve 
it! Plan your expenditures 
so that part of your income 
will be reserved for savings. 
Prepare for opportunities and 
emergencies. 


Save and Invest regularly in 
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in the world 
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‘How the National League Works Through the States 


IVE hundred women attended the business 

sessions of the First Annual Convention 
of the Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, 
which was held in Pittsburgh. Thirty-two of 
the forty organized counties were represented 
and the paid membership had passed the 22,000 
mark before the convention opened. Pennsyl- 
vania adopted $1.00 annual dues when the 
League was organized, November 10, 1919. 

The first morning was given over to the 
formalities of opening the convention and greet- 
ings from other state organizations were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Edmund E. Kiernan, president 
of the Congress of Mothers and the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania, by Mrs. 
Ella M. George, president of the Pennsylvania 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union and by 
Miss Florence M. Dibert, president of the State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women. 

Mrs. John D. Davenport of Wilkes-Barre, 
presided at the conference of the Committee on 
Election Laws and Methods of which she is 
Pennsylvania chairman. She declared women 
must now see that the women who are active in 
political life, shall be of the right sort and not 
She 


drew applause when she reminded the women 


mere cogs in a corrupt political machine. 


that they are starting their political life with 
a clean slate and without any political debts to 
pay. Mr. A. Leo. Weil of Pittsburgh, also spoke 
on Election Laws. He would do away with the 
poll tax, require that registration close 30 to 60 
days before election and that aliens naturalized, 
should live longer than 30 days in a district, 
before being allowed to vote. He believes the 
primary law in Pennsylvania was framed too 
much in the interest of partisan organization, 
that the non-partisan aet should be extended to 
include county commissioners and minor town- 
ship officials and that the vote should be counted 
publicly after elections. 

The Child Welfare Conference was opened 
by Mrs. Thomas Ross of Doylestown, Pennsyl- 
vania chairman of this committee, who pre- 
sented Dr. Ellen C. Potter, chief of the Child 
Welfare Division of the State Department of 
Health. 


First Annual Convention of 
Pennsylvania’s League 








Dr. Potter said in part: 

“ Pennsylvania lags behind the average for the 
remainder of the United States in the safe- 
guards that it places about its children and 
mothers of children. This is shown by the in- 
creased infant mortality rate which showed the 
last year that 100 deaths out of every 1000 liv- 
ing babies born occurred before the end of the 
first year, while the average for. the United 
States is 87. The City of Pittsburgh showed a 
rate of 114 and the City of Philadelphia 89, 
while New York showed a rate of 81. 

“Of the school children examined throughout 
the state, there were found in every one hun- 
dred, 70 who were suffering from physical de- 
fects and out of that 70 in each 100 there were 
only 14 who last year had defects corrected, so 
that we are liable to have a larger per cent of 
physically defective adults in the next genera- 
tion instead of the 33 whom draft findings 
proved to be unfit.” 

The speakers at the Social Hygiene Confer- 
ence, Wednesday afternoon were Dr. Valeria H. 
Parker and John Clarence Funk of the State 
Health Department, a special representative of 
the United States Government in Social Service. 

Dr. 


treatment of 


Parker told the convention that in the 


social disease, propaganda and 
education are needed for preventive work in 
social hygiene, that to understand the causes 
and effects of these diseases psychological and 
physiological education is necessary and she 
urged occupational influences, recreation and re- 
ligious influences truly reformatory. 

Mr. Funk told the convention how Pennsyl- 
vania health officials co-operating with the state 
police are cleaning up the “red light districts” 
in Pennsylvania’s smaller cities and enforcing 


the law in respect to individual offenders. 


RS. CHARLES M. LEA of Devon, pre- 
sided during the period on Food Supply 
and Demand and Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of 
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Simmons University, Boston, brought the old- 
fashioned mother to the platform as she pleaded 
for a return to the simpler standards of 50 years 
ago, “ when every home was a social centre and 


when the houses each had four windows in 


each of the four walls and when women and 
children knew cooking, and how to do it. The 
family life of America is being crushed out be- 
tween the towering walls of apartment houses 
and in the attic bedrooms of the big cities,” she 
said, and attributed much of the present social 
unrest to the substitution of canned food for 


She said not suf- 


ficient effort has been made to study and supply 


the foods of former years. 


the kind of food to which the foreign-bor:: has 
been accustomed. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Agrict ‘ure 
was represented by its chief, Hon. Fred Ras» ius- 


sen, who told what the Agricultural Department 
aided by Pennsylvania State College and < ‘her 


institutions had been doing to help increase the 
agricultural increase and protect vegetation. He 
said, “‘ Pennsylvania’s 202,000 farms, represent- 


ing an investment of $2,000,000,000 are the ¢: cat- 
est industry in the state.” He contended the 
United States could produce twice as much ‘ood 
as it does and support twice as many persons, 
but the return must be in comparison with the 
money spent. “We must either reduce our 
standard of living or reduce the population 

This state treasurer, Miss Martha G. Thomas, 
presented her annual report, Thursday morning 
Forty counties were reported as paying $19,- 
270.52 on their assessments. 

Mrs. John O. Miller, state chairman in her 
annual address, made the following announce- 


ments: 

“ Our legislative program will.advocate an in- 
creased appropriation for the Mothers’ Assis- 
There 


waiting list of Mothers’ Pension Bureau, many 


tance Fund. are 4,000 widows on the 
of them young mothers with children. 

“A bill, embodying the salary schedule for 
public teachers which is sponsored by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

“A reorganization of our state departments 
and commissions. 

“A state budget system. 

“A bill providing for the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention. 

“Women politically are an unknown quantity 
today. The past type of politician is always 
anxious to get votes and he is usually an intelli- 
gent and astute person in regard to getting them 
and he knows that in the beginning, to line up 
the women, he must have the right kind of 
leadership. But later, when perhaps, we have 
become accustomed to our new privileges, he 
may feel that it is not necessary to have the 
same high type of women and then it is going 
to be absolutely essential for the women to sce 
that the right kind of women take official posi- 
tions in both parties. Otherwise, the little group 
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yill have the women officials in the parties the ing just what it meant. I told them I was not 
kind of women it can control. apprehensive. They asked me if it was non- 
“We are going to learn also that it is not partisan. I said the League may be non-partisan = K th 
. necessary to let a little group of men decide but the women in it are not, they are as partisan ia cep e 
— who the candidates shall be. as I am. I am extremely partisan. I believe l B B 7 
7 “Any one of us may join that group by se- the best political asset is good public service. Hf cacon urning 
ee curing, as a candidate for our party, a man That is what they believe. 
S in whom we think will be better, if we are willing “T want you to know that I consider the most ee ion 
= to put in enough energy to secure his nomina- important thing which has happened, the great OF ce Ale «abl 
ie tion and do work for him before the primaries out-standing thing and the real constructive held aloft the Beacon 
t be- i ‘ , . 4 to light women’s way 
and before the fall election. If such an organ- thing, the thing that I am most proud of as to Political Liberty 
— ation as the League of Women Voters can having happened in my time and administration and Progress. 
& keep the people aroused in their own locality, is the fact that this long belated justice to our AS © teibute to her 
bi we wi!! soon find that a better type of man will women has been accomplished. It amounted to memory and a 
for ie : : : . : continuation of her 
be willing to serve because he will know that he more to me than all of the material things which life’s work $500,000 is 
me has a better chance of winning. Some of us, were done. I am proud that it happened, when being raised to estab- 
ei ee have not a great deal of eapetionce, will I was there to help a little. But he work was a Rd yee a 
find it difficult to get men to allow their names really done by the devoted women of Pennsyl- Bryn Mawr College, 
to be used for political office. vania.” Continuing, he told the diners that and ied ean 
wi “J think that in the city of Pittsburgh there administration has planned a real Pennsylvania due Wemmesis Metical 
= should be a committee of at least 50 women history, to be taught in our public schools, that College of Pennsyl- 
_ whose business it is to attend at least a weekly during the winter, Pennsylvania will forge ahead — 
her session of council to learn just how that body in educational matters and next year in road She Did not Forget You 
the is formed, how its committees work and its construction, that the state must be reappor- Will ee Her 
He rules of procedure. This committee should be tioned to give just representation to all and that Moke Checks Payable to 
= so organized that at least five of its members there must be further reorganization and co-or- ° 
at- would attend one meeting a week. There dination of the executive department of the state The Pennsylvania Company 
the should be the same kind of a committee to at- government. The Governor, also, urged the re- pepe . 
ood tend the meetings of the county commissioners. peal of the Brooks License Law and the adop- Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 
~*~ Another committee should attend school board tion of a state prohibition enforcement act con- Mail to the National Headquarters 
the meetings, and still another committee should at- forming to the national enforcement law. He 1606 Finance Building 
Oe tend police court hearings. Another committee declared the present situation is intolerable in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
might attend the court at least once a week in that the state is licensing people to conduct a 
. our county court house.” igs in violation of the laws of the Repub SUMMER PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
. 1c. Register Now. Begins July Sth 
19,-  gecocage afternoon was given over to Mrs. Carroll Miller spoke on “ Woman’s New NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
members of the National Board and Mrs. Responsibility.” She said, “Women have no cintonstn pg Pag 
ner F. Louis Slade, chairman of the Second region jew responsibilities. Ever since the fourth Advertising, Illustration and six other courses, 
as comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, chapter of Genesis was written women have Otte Gen-E Suete, Hee See. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, and Mrs. jen the mothers of the race and will continue 
in- Richard Edwards, treasurer, addressed the del- 16 he. They have always had a duty toward 
sis- egates. Mrs. Slade spoke on the accomplish- {heir homes, their cities, their state and their A ° 
the ments and plans of the National Board and nation and they do not expect to be relieved of dventures Ii 
ny Mrs. Edwards on Finance. Both speakers made any of these responsibilities. They have no new 
most. helpful addresses which were received — ;esponsibilities, but they now have new oppor- 
for enthusiastically by the convention. tunities to fill them. We women now have our e,e e 
ate The convention banquet, Thursday evening, political tickets and we will not allow anyone Citizenship 
was a most brilliant success. It was the largest to tell us where to get off, but we will tell the 
ats gathering of active women workers in the state corrupt, the unfit and the unpatriotic where to 
politics ever held in Pennsylvania. Eight hun- get off. We look forward to the time when the The Demand fo r 
dred women and men greeted Governor and elephant and the donkey may lie down together 
Ms: Sproul, Mrs. Carroll Miller of Pittsburgh, and the League of Women Voters shall lead the 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade of New York, Mr. George them.” : 
“ ap owing i Alonzo Ethelbert Tay- “ Conscience in Politics ” was the subject se- Carrie Chapman Catt 
ie 0 phia, who Were the honor guests. jected by Mrs. Slade and she likened the new ae ~ 
ie Governor Sproul said: women voters to the Pilgrim fathers and moth- Citizenship Course 
‘ 5 \ good many of the old-fashioned po- crs, setting out on a new adventure and taking 
re litical folk of the state have been apprehensive their consciences along. She said, “ We want 
about this League of Women Voters, wonder- (Continued on page 830) Grows Week by Week. 
7 WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA Are You Keeping Up? 


Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 
1e imtrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. Full 
tboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinies, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
oO ~ pecial eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
‘or nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Depertment of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
8 hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Report of International Conference 





UNDAY MORNING: Press interviews 

and meeting of H. Q. Committee on Agen- 
da for Board sessions. At 1.30 there was an in- 
formal luncheon given by the Treasurer of the 
I. W. S. A. in a private dining room at the Hotel 
Savoy to members of the Board, Mrs. Fawcett 
(former long-time First Vice President of the 
I. W. S. A.), and Mrs. Coit (former long-time 
Treasurer). 


Evening: Mrs. Catt preached at the Ethical 


Church. 
Monday: Opening sessions of the Board. 
Evening: A public meeting held by the Na- 


tional Union of Equal Citizenship (Miss Rath- 
bone president) to celebrate the American vic- 
tory,-at which Mrs. Fawcett presided with 
Alfred Noyes (Poet Laureate), Mrs. Catt, 
Lady Astor, Mme. Schlumberger, Dr. Ancona, 
Frau Schreiber-Kreiger and Mme. Girardet- 
Vielle as speakers. (Let me remind you that 
the National Union is the association in Great 
Britain combining all the large suffrage socie- 
ties of former years and corresponds now, in 
these enfranchised days, to our National League 
of Women Voters.) 

Tuesday: Sessions of the Board. Evening: 
Dinner given by Lady Astor at her house to 
meet the President and the Official Board of the 
I. W. S. A., the official board of the National 
Union, and other guests, including members of 
Parliament and well known labor leaders, were 
Forty guests, amongst whom were the 
Davis, sat 


present. 
American Ambassador and Mrs. 
down at 8.30 at a long table in the beautiful 
dining room at No. 4 St. James’ Square. Mrs. 
Catt sat between Lord Milner and Lord Salis- 
bury. The dinner was followed by a reception 
at 9:30 o’clock. Lady Astor, whose admira- 
tion for our president is as genuine and en- 
thusiastic as her charming, witty self (I wish 
she would let us welcome her to her native 
land again) gives a most delightful and infor- 
mal atmosphere to all occasions at her house 
and board; skilfully she managed so that many 
of the guests had the chance of a little private 
chat with Mrs. Catt. 

Wednesday: 
A dinner given by: Mrs. Catt in a 


Board sessions continued. 
Evening: 
private dining room at the Savoy Hotel for 
thirty guests, including Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. 
Coit, Mrs. Picton Durberville (International 
Y. W. C. A.), Mrs. Tata and Mrs. Naidu (In- 
dian Suffragists, whose daughters are studying 
law in London), Miss Helen Fraser and Miss 
Miss Helen Ward, Miss Mac- 
adam (National Union), Miss 
(Freedom League), Miss FitzGerald and Miss 


Barry of the Catholic Women’s Suffrage So- 


Cicely Hamilton. 
Underwood 


ciety. 
Closing sessions of the Board. 


Thursday: 
Luncheon at the Hotel Cecil given by the Na- 
tion Union of Great Britain in honor of the 


(Continued from page 818) 


president and official board of the I. W. S. A. 
There hundred = guests. After 
luncheon there Mrs. Catt 
spoke about the victory at home and showed 
a map of the United States on which the pro- 
gress of suffrage is indicated by colored paper 
This map caused much favorable com- 
Reception from 


were one 


were speeches. 


stars. 
ment and applause. Evening: 
9-12 o’clock given by Mrs. Stanton Coit (first 
treasurer of the I. W. S. A.) to the President 
and Board of Officers at her home. 


Friday afternoon: A_ reception by Mrs. 
Fawcett at her house in Gower street. 

Sunday night: A dinner given by the Cath- 
olic Women’s Suffrage Society (Miss Fitz- 
Gerald, president; Miss Barry, secretary). 

Monday: Mrs. Catt lunched with Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen and went later to a tea given 
to the President and the Official Board of the 
I. W. S. A. by the Woman Freedom League, 
Mrs. Despard, president, at the Minerva Club. 
This was an occasion much enjoyed by the 
President and the Board. The club rooms 
were decorated with the colors 
white) of the Freedom League and bright 
Tea was served at small, 


(green and 


Japanese lanterns. 
gaily decorated tables. Short speeches were 
made and Mrs. Catt was presented with a copy 
of the book “ Women as Army Surgeons,” an 
account of war service rendered by members 
of the League. 

Wednesday: A tea at the 1917 Club at 
which Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence presided. 

Thursday: Mrs. Catt lunched with the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, at his offi- 
cial residence, No. 10 Downing street. 


URING the last two or three days there 
were many interviews and visitors for the 
International president. Amongst others, Mrs. 
Catt saw Mrs. Philip Snowden and Sir George 
Paish, the internationally-known financier. 
Mrs. Catt stood the hard work of the board 
meetings, the constant procession of visitors 
and press interviewers successfully, but caught 
a cold early in the week at one of the social 
occasions in the chilly London interiors to 
which within-doors temperature we are so un- 
accustomed, and had to struggle thereafter with 
a constantly The 


treasurer had previously succumbed to the same 


threatening congestion. 
conditions of chill, and owing to a relapse was 
unable to participate actively in the work of 
the board. She will not soon forget the arrival 
of the eagerly-awaited president when—the 
day after reaching London—Mrs. Catt came to 
the “home” where the trying-to-recover treas- 
ury department was huddled up over a coal fire, 
and presented her with the subscriptions and 
donations, together with the accompanying let- 
ters, of the American subscribers of the I. W. 


S. A. To the congealed treasurer it was as 









good as a furnace fire to see that fine round 
sum ($923.00) and the splendid letters 
strength and encouragement. It meant « deal 
to know that among the bewildering num ‘er of 
demands made upon all of you there were s0 
many, and even from faraway Idaho, vhose 
vision and support were with us on the ‘<uro- 
pean “front.” I appreciated it particular!» as | 
realize that it is largely the same subs: -ibers 
who are called upon to support the N 
League of Women Voters, that “first lic.” on 
all of us, which, whatever happens, must stead- 
ily go forward to its ndid 
task of consolidating and expressing o ~ na- 
thought and 


ional 


essential and sj 


tional, constructive, view- sont, 
Without the National League we are as ,oth- 
ing, and without it, too, the Internationa! Alli- 
ance is as hopelessly and helplessly cripp'd as 
we should be. With the National Leagie of 
Women Voters and the International A! ance 
we are intact and far reaching—as we wish to 
be. 

Please do not forget that we need members 
Get one, if you can, and become one if you 
have not already done so. 

The following items are staring the Alliance 
Committee in the face. We have not the 
money for them and they are important: 

(1) An edition in French of “ Woman Sui- 
frage in Practice” for Paris Congress, May, 
1922—$500. 

(2) Printing leaflets about countries where 
Woman Suffrage is in practice for distribution 
(translated) in the disenfranchised countries— 
$750. 

(3) Expenses of next Board meeting, sum- 
mer of 1921—$1.250. 

Let me then please thank you for your sup- 
port and encouragement, I felt you would not 
only send out the pilot but would “man the 
ship ”’"—our ship to take us around the world. 
The London conference has not only reassem- 
bled the war-broken fragments of the Inter- 
national Alliance, but it has begun the work of 
putting them together again into a larger, more 


powerful whole. 


Women in War and Peace 


T is a splendid message which General Ni- 

velle, the French delegate to the celebra- 
tion of the Mayflower Tercentenary is giving 
to the women of the United States, “ As wo:nen 
helped men to win the war, so women must /ielp 
men to win the peace. French women, American 
women, must stand shoulder to shoulder with 
their men, and with each other, in the struegle 
against such exploiters’ of our returned soliiers 
as the conscienceless profiteers on the one hand 
and the intemperate radicals on the other. In 
the period of reconstruction, which is now won 


us, the services of women are needed as im- 
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—— 
peratively as in the period of strife through 
which we have passed.” 

Among the recent recognitions of women’s 
wartime service is the extension of the bonus 
yoted by the citizens of New York State to 
women as well as men who served in the World 
War. The conditions as outlined by Attorney 
General Newton ‘ The 
must have been enlisted, inducted, warranted, 


include: applicants 
or couimissioned in the military or naval ser- 
vice of the United States and must have served 
honorably in active duty at some time between 
April 6, 1917 and November 11, 1918. The 
amount of bonus payable to which each person 
is entitled is $10 for each month or major frac- 
tion thereof of active service, but not more than 
$250 If the person entitled to a 
bonus has died, 
viving relatives in this order: husband or wife, 


child, father, 


altogether. 
the bonus is payable to sur- 


mother, brother, sister.” 


Catholic Prize Contest 
T will interest the readers of the WomMAN 
ee that the United States 
Catholic Historical Society has announced that 


to know 


the theme for its third intercollegiate historical 
contest, the 
First Suffragist, and Some Other Women Lead- 
ers in Catholic American Annals. 
Margaret Brent, of Maryland, 
American woman to claim the right of suffrage 


prize will be: Margaret Brent, 


was the first 


as a tax-paying property holder, insisting that 
her sex was no bar to the fullest political equal- 
ity with her fellow-colonists. 

Following Margaret Brent, during the Colon- 
ial and the later constructive period of the 
Republic, and all through the last century, there 
as edu- 


have been other Catholic women, who, 


cators, founders of religious communities, 
philanthropists, and social workers, have left a 
record that made womanhood, the Church and 
the Nation their debtors. 

Justice is seldom done to their careers, even 
the bare outlines of which seem to be unknown 
to the recorders who chronicle the accomplish- 
ments of those selected for the roll of honor of 
American women. 


prize for the third Intercollegiate His- 


great 
The 


torical Contest will be awarded to the 


Essay 
who will offer the best presentation of 
the six most notable 
women in Catholic American annals. The selec- 
tion of this group will indicate the accuracy and 
the breadth of the writer’s historical instinct. 
Its description should be marked by the three 
elements of real research: Specialization, time, 
and idea grouping, as well as investiga- 
tion of all the available sources of information. 
Every contestant must be certified by the 


Writer 


the lives and work of 


place 


faculty as an undergraduate student in course, 
of the institution to which affiliation is claimed. 

The Ms., 
contain no fewer than 2,500 words and may not 
exceed 5,000 words. 
office of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society, 346 Convent Avenue, New York, before 
May, 1921. The papers will be passed on by 
the Editing Committee of the Historical So- 
ciety, and the successful essay will be awarded 
a prize of one hundred dollars and published 
in the United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety’s Records and Studies. 


which must be typewritten, must 


It must be received at the 


Christmas 
HRISTMAS, and peace on earth; an East- 
ern tale 
Of shepherds and a star,— 
Can these things, in our mocking age, avail 


A world grown old in war? 


Since Galileo opened up a night 
Too deep for hope to scan, 
The starry heavens no longer wheel their light 


To serve the need of man. 


There are no wings in that unfathomed gloom, 
Where now 
World without end, 
The mist of suns unfold. 


our eyes behold, 


and orderly as doom, 


Yet, to fulfil, not to destroy the law, 
The modern mages rose; 

And, round the deeper centre that they saw, 
A vaster cosmos flows. 

Oh, for a Galileo of the mind 
To pierce this inner night; 

And, deeper than our deepest dreams, to find 


The light beyond our light; 


Where angels sing, though not to the fleshly ear, 
As over Bethlehem’s Inn, 

Turn to thine own deep soul, if thou wouldst 

hear. 

The Kingdom is within. 

Eternal Lord, in whom we live and move; 

_ Whose face we cannot see; 

Soul of the Universe, whose names are Love, 
And Law, and Liberty; 


Confirm our peace! 
No song in our dark skies. 
Only in souls the Christ is brought to birth, 
And there He lives and dies. 
ALFRED NoyéEs. 


From the Elfin Artist. 
(Frederick A. Stokes & Co.) 
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REAL INCIDENTS REAL LEADERS REAL WORKERS 


TWENTY-TWO LIVELY xe ENTERTAINING STORIES 
‘ostpaid 
q For sale at the League of Woman Voters, 37 WEST 39th ST., NEW YORK CITY 














Fitting Girls to Be Mothers 


With the «ost of homes in Cleveland 
creasing 167 er cent in the last three years, it 
is not likely that the graduates of the newest 
course of the College of Industrial Arts in 
Denton, Texas, will be tempted to choose that 
for the practise of their profession. In- 
difficult 


homes in 


in- 


city 


deed it is becoming increasingly 


throughout the country to establish 
which expert young women may have oppor- 
tunity for practical continuance of such study. 
The course is one in Child Study and is in- 
tended to fit young women to be mothers. The 
physical and mental development of children 
from month to month is studied with lectures 
subnormal and de- 


on heredity, environment, 


fectives. 





Mrs. Woodallen Chap | 
CLEAN man, Chairman Motion 
Pictures, General Fed- 
eration Women's Clubs, 
MOVIES with approval of Mrs 
T. G. Winter, President 


of Federation, is writing valuable articles 
each month in EDUCATIONAL FILM MAGA- 
ZINE, which jou and your fellow clubwomen 
should read and profit from. ‘“* How Women 
Zducation” in 


May Use Movies to Serve 
| December; “ Movies for Kiddies—-What Shall 
| We Do About it?” in January. Many in- 


teresting illustrated features in each issue. | 
No clubwoman can afford to miss any of Mrs 
Chapman's important articles. Special! price 


to G. F. W. C. members, 75 cents year. Start 
with December. Mail check or money order 
NOW to 


EDUCATIONAL FILM MAGAZINE _ | 
1218-B AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK. 











NUESTRA CAUSA 


A monthly woman’s rights review, 
devoted to ‘socio logy, literature, art and 
Published in Spanish at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Edited by 
Dr. Petrona Elye and Adela Garcia Sala- 


berry. Profusely illustrated. 


education. 


This magazine is unique of its kind in 
South America 


Price (including foreign postage) $2 per year 


Subscriptions may be sent to I. Gore- 
LIK, 32 Bay 20th Street, Bath Beach, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








There is no peace on earth, 


As a delightful means toward individual 
cultivation and a finer social’ understanding 
Two lectures on contemporary movements in 
two great popular arts: 


The New Poetry 
The New Theatre 


and the public in relation to them. And 
lectures on Armenian and Spanish-American 
Poetry. Also, on hehalf of Nationa] Unifi- 
eation, a lecture on America and Her Immi- 
grants. 


BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
6 Ellsworth Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Papazian has specialized in the field of 
poetry and in the art of reading it; and in 
the art of the theatre and has done modern 
experimental work in Community Dram- 
atics. On the important subject of immigra- 
tion, her practical knowledge of four of our 
foreign racial groups gives point to her 
observations. 
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Prompt Delivery 
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At all dealers. 


Major's Rubber i Leather Cements are good. 
Cc. Established 1876 


MAJOR MFG. CO., 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 








in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


renewals on present subscriptions. 
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Honor to Dr. Shaw 
RS. THEODORA W. 


the elector 
whose name was like that of Abou ben Adhem, 
She received 


Wisconsin, is presidential 
and lead all the rest in her state. 
just 1,424 less than a half million votes. 
She chairman of 
Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Fund. 
When National American 
Suffrage final 
ing in Chicago last winter decided to raise this 
Shaw, for 


is also state the Wisconsin 


the Woman 
Association at its meet- 
fund as a memorial to the late Dr. 
many years its leader and inspiring genius, it 
had no idea that the movement would spread 
State chairmen were named in 45 
of the 48 States, and Mrs. John O. Miller 
appointed national chairman. As Mrs. Miller 
is also chairman of the Pennsylvania League 
of Women Voters, which has its headquarters 
at No. 1606 Finance Building, Philadelphia, she 


established the fund headquarters in the same 


so rapidly. 
was 


place, and the little office was soon overcrowded 
with workers and flooded with business of the 


fund. 


The movement became international when, 


in response to appeals sent abroad, it was an- 


nounced that all the Scandinavian countries 


Norway, Sweden and Denmark—had_ estab- 


lished Shaw committees to work for the fund, 
and that England and Switzerland were also 
interested. 

America in honoring one of 


let the 


“The women of 


and race must not 


Sweden and Denmark out- 


their own nation 
women of Norway, 
It must not be said that America 


own, while it is left to foreign lands 


strip them. 
forgets her 
to do them fitting honor.” 


Pennsylvania’s Convention 
(Continued from page 827) 
more politics which will be a part of our every- 


day life, which we spend for the common good. 


We have seen the impossible happen for we 
have not forgotten how we achieved Woman 
Suffrage. There is but one thing impossible 


to stand still. That is against nature unless you 
We must go either 


ask you men to march forward 


are dead. forward or back- 
ward and we 
with us toward the achievement of the greatest 
empire the world has ever seen.” 

Salvage than 
problem facing the European nations, Dr. 
E. Taylor pointed out in a brief but concise 
discussion of the food situation. 
The foundation of the after war problem, he 
said, fact that Europe did not live 
by labor but by savings of centuries placed in 


the 


Alonzo 


rather reconstruction is 


international 


“lay in the 


foreign investments. Even without the war 
which closed these sources of income, Europe 
would have been in the condition she is today 
had the investments failed and the money ceased 
being sent there. There is but one solution—a 
new equilibrium. 


the 
birth of a democratic Europe, we must see that 


“ However, if we Americans believe in 


the children, who will be the voters in the future 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


YOUMANS of 


~— 


democracy, who are not at all responsible fo; 
the present situation, do not bear the marks of 


this time of suffering and turmoil. 


Frederick Gri 
Philadelphia Bu 
on “ What mer 


morning, iberg 


RIDAY 
director of the iu of 


Municipal Research, spoke 


Can Do In Municipal Matters.” He u | th 
women voters to work for a simplifi fort 
election ballot so that questions upon wl the 
voted would be clarified and more cle y de 
fined. “The women will be most effec ‘ive 
they return to the first principles of Ar-erica 
government—citizens first and party mem ers ; 


some future time,” he said. ‘‘I hope the \-ome 


will not tie themselves up with the old n 


or create a new machine of their own.” 

The outstanding features of the res« tions 
adopted were “That we instruct ou: Stat 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman and all ov loc; 
chairmen and vice-chairmen not to tak: stat 
or county chairmanship or head of any e> 
committee or in fact any position invol or- 
ganizing work in any party, but beyo this 
limitation upon those officials we go no ther 
in restricting party activity.” 

“Resolved that the convention requ th 


League to ask for 
Volstead 


State an adequate st 


Act for 


\mendment.” 


with the 
18th 


in harmony 


forcement of the 


A most encouraging feature of the cor ior 
was the pledging of $19,478 toward the 1921 
budget of $35,000 by 31 of the 32 count rep- 
resented by the delegates. 

The convention closed with an executi on- 
ference for county chairmen Friday aft or 

The officers of the Pennsylvania Lea for 
1921-1922 are: 

Chairman, Mrs. John O. Miller, Pittsburgh; 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Lewis L. Smith, Phil:adel- 
phia; Secretary, Mrs. Charles Stewart Wurts, 
Philadelphia; Treasurer, Miss Mart! G 
Thomas, Whitford 

Directors: Mrs. Charles W. Clement, Sun- 
bury; Mrs. Edmund E. Kiernan, Somerset: \liss 
Henrietta Baldy Lyon, Williamsport; M E 
S. H. McCauley, Beaver; Mrs. S. FE. Walker 
Warren. Harriet L. Hr 


Bills of the National League 


HE bills which the women are backit ( 
1. the Sheppard-Towner bill, granting {ed 
eral aid for maternity and infancy; the Gronna 
bill, creating a federal livestock commissi: the 
Curtis-Gard Child Labor bill for the District of 
Columbia; the Smith-Towner Educational bill, 


the Rogers bill for the independent citizenship 
Fess Home [con- 


omics bill, providing a federal appropriation fo! 


of married women, and the 


teaching home economics 


Of these bills two are already on the m- 
gressional calendar, the Gronna bill as fin- 
ished business left over by the Senate \ hen 


it adjourned last June. The Sheppard-Townet 


bill has passed the Senate and hearings |liavé 


been held on the Curtis-Gard bill. 
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A New Year's Greeting 


Here’s One for Three of Your Friends, and 
the Cost to You is Only FIVE DOLLARS 


Are journal of progress for the twentieth-century- 
minded woman. : 


i iw only \oman’s magazine which speaks the language 
of the woman headed towards the future. 


|' talks about the things which vitally concern women, 
not about the things somebody guesses may possi- 
bly concern them. 





t never talks down to women; it reaches up; even 
stands on tiptoe to reach the real interests of the 
real woman. 


. bears a message to housewife, business, professional, 
industrial and society women. 


you need it whatever place you fill. 


$2.00 A YEAR 10 CENTS A COPY 
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